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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


wrote on this page (January, 1952): “I am depending upon 

the officers and members for advice, counsel, and support. 
With such aid, I am convinced the society will move forward. 
Without such aid I can do little”’ Those words probably sounded 
very much like the pious pronouncement that we have come to 
associate with newly elected politicians as they enter office. In this 
case, however, there was a difference: I really meant what I said. 
Now, as my term comes toa close, and as I re-read these sen- 
tences almost three years after writing them, I am even more cer- 
tain of their truth than I was originally. 

My—as yet unnamed—successor will soon learn that the presi- 
dent of the Association can do practically nothing on his own; that 
he is merely primus inter pares; and that achievements, if there 
are any, result only from the efforts of all the members and all 
the officers pulling together. These facts are as they should be; no 
sensible person would wish to create a presidential office with vast 
powers or with authority to order members around. Heaven forbid! 

As I review my incumbency in office I conclude that the presi- 
dent has two chief functions: first, he writes letters—so many, in- 
deed, that I am appalled as I think back upon the number I have 
typed; and second, he does the worrying for the organization. No 
one will deny that these are important duties and that somebody 
must perform them. But their mere enumeration proves that the 
credit for gains, if there be gains, goes mainly to the other officers 
and to the members at large. 

I believe we have made headway during the past three years. 
Many people are responsible for this progress. Mentioning persons 
by name is always invidious, and so I shall list a few of the com- 
mittees and officers who have supported me gallantly and who in 
many cases have taken the “knocks.” I think of course of the secre- 
tary (there have been two during this administration) whose duties 
require constant attention and application; of the treasurer, whose 
faithful stewardship of the funds has been an endless source of 
strength to all of us; of the editor and his associates who have 
labored long and diligently to produce an ever improving journal ; 
of the publications committee and its authors who have embarked 
upon a new series of booklets; of the membership committee whose 
contribution during the last three years has been unassessable in 
importance; of the council whose members pound away during the 
convention, often missing most of the sessions, and frequently 
working into the early hours of the morning following the annual 
banquet; of the program and local arrangements committees; and 
of many others. To all of these I am. deeply grateful. Because it 
has such loyal workers, the future of the Association looks rosy 
indeed. With confidence and pride, therefore, I turn the presidential 
office over to my successor. 


A FTER being elected to the presidency of the Association, | 


WitraM A. Russ, Jr. 
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MAP OF THE WESTERN PARTS OF THE COLONY OF VIRGINIA 
From the Archives de la Marine, Paris 
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THE FRENCH OCCUPY THE 
OHIO COUNTRY* 


By Donatp H. Kent 


ae hundred years ago, in the spring of 1753, the French 
sent armed forces from Canada to occupy and garrison the 
Ohio country, which included what is now western Pennsylvania. 
This military expedition was part of a development which may 
be called The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, as in 
the recent bulletin of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission,! but only if it is considered in present-day terms. 
Western Pennsylvania did not really exist in the middle years of 
the eighteenth century when the rival empires of France and Great 
Britain began to dispute the ownership of the Ohio region. Until 
that time, the Ohio valley had attracted little attention, for the na- 
tions of Europe were busy claiming, annexing and settling more 
accessible parts of the New World. No one really owned it, if the 
rights of the native inhabitants be ignored in the usual fashion 
of empire-builders. 

The French gradually came to feel that their colonies of Canada 
and Louisiana must be linked together by the Ohio River, if they 
were to be secure and self-sustaining. At about the same time, 
the British colonies, and particularly Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
were growing conscious of the Ohio country as a natural area 
for expansion, by trade and settlement. Therefore, both the Brit- 


*A paper delivered at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies, May 29, 1954. Mr. Donald H. Kent is Associate State 
Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and author of 
The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania. He was the Pennsylvania 
consultant to the editor of the Papiers Contrecoeur in the selection and an- 
notation of material. 

1 Harrisburg, 1954. The present article is derived from this work, sum- 
marizing it and presenting some “second thoughts.” 
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ish and the French sent traders and agents to the Ohio, to com- 
pete for the furs and for the good will of its Indian inhabitants. 

The French soon realized that peaceful methods of trade and 
diplomacy would not be enough to win control of the Belle 
Riviére, their name for the Ohio and Allegheny together, as well 
as for the region through which they flowed. French Canada could 
not send out enough traders nor supply enough trade goods at 
low enough prices, to counter-balance the activities of the British 
traders. A passing expedition like the one led by Céloron de Blain- 
ville in 1749 might indeed strengthen their claims, but it could in 
itself have no permanent effect. To establish effective control of 
the Ohio, the French had to send out a military expedition to oc- 
cupy the territory, and to build and garrison forts at key points. 

From their point of view, the French had good justification for 
occupying the Ohio country, and it would be unfortunate if the 
title, French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, gave any im- 
pression to the contrary. One French Canadian scholar, Father 
Honorius Provost, has objected to this title, not so much for him- 
self as that he felt it would prejudice French Canadians against 
the work. Father Provost is in charge of the Archives of the 
Seminary of Quebec, from which came most of the new source 
materials on the French in western Pennsylvania. Therefore, he 
felt much concerned, and wrote a brief explanation of the French 
Canadian view of the matter: 

“At that time, the contest about the boundaries was open. There 
was neither settlement nor official occupation on the Ohio from 
the side of the English. Notwithstanding the terms of a charter 
that probably no one then could have drawn on a map, the French 
by their previous exploration of the country were no less justified 
to pretend to its possession. They had the Mississippi under peace- 
ful control, and the Ohio could well be considered as an exten- 
sion of, and a vital communication with it. So, objectively speak- 
ing, at the break of the conflict (1753), the word invasion sounds 
pejorative.””? 

In other words, this French Canadian archivist felt that such 
a title pre-judged the case—that it implied that the French were 


?Father Provost kindly permitted this quotation from his letter of March 
4. 
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aggressors when they sent armed forces into the Ohio country. 
Here in Pennsylvania where the events of two hundred years ago 
are so nearly forgotten that it takes a concerted effort on the part 
of state and private historical organizations to call them to the 
attention of the public; here in Pennsylvania where the word 
invasion was used primarily to arouse interest, it comes almost 
as a surprise to realize that those events of long ago may still be 
so alive and real to French Canadians that they may object to a 
term with possibly critical connotation, even as Southerners dis- 
like hearing of the “Civil War.” 

Of course, that title was more for domestic consumption than 
for export. It was used mainly for the sake of force and pictur- 
esqueness, and without any thought of passing on the merits of 
the French claim to the Ohio. We Pennsylvanians are inclined to 
memorialize and commemorate our invaders, even when they are 
less far removed in time than the French of two centuries ago. 
Many are the monuments and markers honoring the Confederates 
who invaded Pennsylvania during the Civil War. Memorials to 
the French in Western Pennsylvania would be more numerous 
than they are, if people were more generally aware of what hap- 
pened there two hundred years ago, and of its significance in the 
history of Pennsylvania. 


But that title did emphasize an important point, that the French 
expedition was a direct threat to the security of Pennsylvania and 
other British colonies. The expedition was an invasion of Penn- 
sylvania in terms of the boundaries assigned in the Charter from 
King Charles the Second to William Penn, and also—of course— 
in terms of the present-day boundaries of the State. Of course, 
Pennsylvania law did not yet run in the territory beyond the 
mountains, no Pennsylvanian witnessed the landing of the French 
at Presque Isle, now Erie, in the spring of 1753, and the Governor 
in Philadelphia had only vague and indefinite information about 
what was happening in a remote and unsettled corner of the 
colony. 

At this point, it might well be asked: Why was this French 
invasion important to Pennsylvania as a whole? Isn’t it merely 
a part of the local history of western Pennsylvania, and of little 
importance to the rest of the State? When the first vague news of 
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the coming of the French reached Philadelphia in May of 1753, 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania was reluctant to do much 
more than provide for presents to the Indians, to keep them 
friendly to the English. The first active efforts to withstand the 
French were made by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, a colony 
which also claimed the region. But the invasion and the war which 
followed had many and sweeping effects in all the settled parts 
of Pennsylvania. Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania foretold 
some of these effects in a message to the Assembly on May 22, 
1753: 

“Think, Gentlemen, I beseech You, of the Consequences of 
Having Forts built and Indian Nations settled by the French 
within and near the Limits of this Province, and within a small 
Distance from the inhabited Part of it. Are the People settled on 
our West Frontiers like to live in Peace and Quietness, or to be 
able to preserve their Possessions? or will they not desert them 
and the Fruits of their Labour and seek for Habitations else- 
where rather than see themselves continually exposed to the In- 
roads and Depredations of Enemy Indians? But there is no need 
for me to enlarge on this disagreeable Subject, or to set forth 
the sad Effects that must unavoidably arise from the Neighbor- 
hood of French Forts and Settlements, since these will naturally 
offer themselves to the Mind of every one.’* 

The Governor’s forebodings were not long in being realized, 
even though he failed to mention the first consequence of the in- 
vasion, the expulsion of Pennsylvania’s Indian traders from the 
Ohio country. Later, Indian war parties led by the French came 
to ravage farms and settlements on the frontier, and the French 
invasion then became pressing and actual to the people of Penn- 
sylvania. Blocking a route by which the French might come in a 
further invasion of the settled parts of the colony, Fort Augusta 
was to be erected at the junction of the North and West Branches 
of the Susquehanna River, and a whole chain of forts was to be 
established by the Province to cover the northern and western 
frontiers of settlement. 

The French invasion was a challenge which led the Pennsyl- 
vania government to provide for the protection of its people, to 


® Colonial Records, V, 609. 
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aid in driving out the French, and ultimately to extend its rule 
into western Pennsylvania. It upset the traditions of peace and 
neutrality which had prevailed in the Province since its founda- 
tion. It was a turning point in the history of Pennsylvania, for 
it marked the end of the period of peaceful development. None 
of the earlier colonial wars had actually touched the colony which 
William Penn and the Quakers had founded along ways of peace. 
The French thrust for the Ohio threatened the peaceful Province, 
and eventually involved it in a world war. 


It is one of the ironies of history that the French should have 
disturbed the peaceful development of Pennsylvania, for the lead- 
ers of French thought in that so-called Age of Enlightenment 
were admirers of the Pennsylvania experiment in peace, tolera- 
tion, and free government. Not long after the founding of Penn- 
sylvania, one Frenchman exclaimed: “Happy Country! it de- 
serves to be called Paradise!’’* And that more or less represents 
the prevailing attitude toward Pennsylvania among the writers of 
France. Voltaire, it will be remembered, coined the famous phrase 
about William Penn’s treaty with the Indians as “a treaty never 
sworn to and never broken.’* Voltaire also wrote about William 
Penn, that he had “brought back to earth the golden age” in “the 
celebrated Pennsylvania, a country unique on earth because of 
the singular ideas of its colonists’*—their singular ideas, of 
course, were peace and toleration. And Voltaire was the principal 
literary lion in the circle of Madame du Pompadour, who was 
actually running the French government when the French invasion 
of western Pennsylvania took place. But, as is usually the case, 
the national interests of France outweighed the sentimental ad- 
miration expressed by her thinkers. France herself threatened the 
Earthly Paradise of Pennsylvania. 

In all her history, Pennsylvania can be said to have suffered only 
three invasions, the French in 1753, the British during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the Confederates during the Civil War. Of all 
these, only the French invasion was truly a threat from an en- 
tirely foreign power, with differing languages, cultures, and tra- 

*Edith Philips, The Good Quaker in French Legend (Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1932), 35. 


® Voltaire, Lettres philosophiques, IV. 
* Philips, The Good Quaker, 54, 66. 
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ditions of government. Conceivably, Pennsylvania could have 
survived the success of the British or the Confederates, and still 
have remained something like our Pennsylvania of today—as a 
Dominion in the British Empire or as a State in a smaller United 
States of America. But the success of the French invasion would 
have greatly reduced her territory and resources, and left her 
subject to a tremendous burden of defence against a foreign 
power across the Alleghenies. Perhaps it might even have reduced 
her to vassalage, for it was seriously proposed that Pennsylvania 
should be made a neutral republic under the protection of the 
King of France. Such French officials as Bougainville, who was 
Montcalm’s chief aide, felt certain that Pennsylvania could be 
brought to accept such neutral status, and French sources have 
tantalizing but unproven hints about their dealings with certain 
elements of Pennsylvania’s population who would welcome the 
idea of neutrality.’ This might be a fruitful but embarrassing 
field for further research, for who knows what well-intentioned 
persons among the Quakers and Pennsylvania Germans may have 
flirted with the treasonable but attractive idea of peace through 
neutrality! In the light of this suggestion of a neutral republic, 
the French invasion becomes one of the greatest threats ever 
offered against the integrity of Pennsylvania. 

The French invasion of the Ohio country was only one part of 
a sequence of events leading to a world war, known in America 
as the French and Indian War, and in Europe as the Seven Years’ 
War. While the French were making their bid for control of the 
Ohio, the imperial interests of France and Great Britain were 
clashing over all the world. Europe, of course, was still the main 
stage of events, and it was not until French and British diplomats 
had exchanged complaints and found suitable military allies that 
war was formally declared in 1756, three years after the French 
invasion of western Pennsylvania began. With all the tangle of 
conflicting interests between France and Great Britain, and be- 
tween their European allies, it cannot be said that the French ex- 
pedition to the Ohio by itself caused the Seven Years’ War. But 
the Ohio question was the real sore spot. French Canadian his- 
torians who have considered the problem thoroughly, see in this 


*See Bougainville’s Journal, in Rapport de l’archiviste de la province de 


Québec [RAPQ], 1923-1924, page 266 ff. 
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Ohio affair the immediate cause of the ruin of their colony and 
of its separation from their mother country. Both the British and 
the French came to feel that in this matter they could concede 
nothing, that they could make no compromise, without dooming 
their respective colonies to impotence or destruction. 

The conflict over the Ohio marked the entrance of western 
Pennsylvania into world history. The civilized world had known 
of it but vaguely, as scattered bits of information drifted out from 
Indian traders and agents. This rich and smiling land drained by 
the Ohio and its great tributaries, the Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela, now came into the full light of history. It became a stage 
where events took place affecting the whole civilized world; and 
names like Buckaloons, Venango, Presque Isle, Le Boeuf, the 
Forks of the Ohio, Logstown, and the Great Meadows became 
familiar to all who followed the course of contemporary events. 

Yet the government and people of Pennsylvania knew almost 
nothing about what was going on west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, when the French invasion began in the spring of 1753. If 
we may adapt a modern term, a “wilderness curtain” hid all the 
details of the French operations during the critical first year. 
Thus, on July 5, 1753, Richard Peters, Secretary of the Province, 
wrote the Proprietor Thomas Penn that the French were building 
two forts, one at “Boccalunce” and the other near “Winingo’’* 
—that is, near present-day Irvine and Franklin. He was wrong 
in both sites, for two months earlier the French had begun to 
build Fort Presque Isle at what is now Erie, and they were soon 
to begin Fort Le Boeuf at Waterford. Richard Peters would have 
had as good sources of information as anyone in the government 
of Pennsylvania, and yet he was groping in the dark. That wilder- 
ness curtain was more effective than any iron or bamboo curtain 
of the present time, for throughout the year 1753 the British 
government and the Pennsylvania government were almost com- 
pletely in the dark as to the intentions of the French, and the 
scope of their operations, the locations of their forts, the size of 
their army, and even the names of their commanders. Now, in the 
bicentennial period, two hundred years after the events took 
place, the wilderness curtain can be lifted on the expedition of 


® Richard Peters to Thomas Penn, July 5, 1753, Penn Papers, VI, 73. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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1753. Important French sources have come to light in the past 
few years, mainly through the historical research program of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Thanks to 
these sources, the story of the French invasion of western Penn- 
sylvania is now known with details and particulars which were 
unknown to Pennsylvanians of an earlier day. 


The expedition to occupy and fortify the Ohio country was 
planned in October, 1752, by Governor Duquesne and the In- 
tendant Bigot, the two partners in the government of Canada. 
They prepared to send out an army of more than two thousand 
men during the spring and summer of 1753, and to build three 
or four forts. The most important of these was to be at the great 
Indian village and trading place of Chinigué or Logstown, near 
present-day Ambridge, eighteen miles down the Ohio from its 
Forks. They had no idea of building a fort at the Forks where 
Pittsburgh now stands, but planned to build their main fort at 
Logstown, a place already well known to them from the activities 
of French traders. The Intendant Bigot, who was the business 
head of the Canadian government, had a hard time scraping up 
enough supplies for this campaign at a time when crops had been 
short in Canada. In the end, he made up the difference by buying 
flour and corn from New England. No wonder that the French 
talked as they did about the internal corruption and divisions of 
the British colonies, and feit certain of success in spite of the 
smaller population and resources of Canada! 

A French advance party under the young Charles Deschamps 
de Boishébert set out from Montreal on the first of February, 
1753, to establish the Lake Erie “beachhead” for the Ohio expe- 
dition. Boishébert was only twenty-four years old, but he had 
already been in the service for eleven years. He had recently re- 
turned from Paris, where he had taken dispatches for the previous 
Governor, and he happened to come back to Canada on the ship 
which brought the new Governor, Marquis Duquesne. Probably 
it was their acquaintance on shipboard which led to this important 
assignment for the young officer. 

After a long and tiresome journey up the St. Lawrence and 
along the north shore of Lake Ontario, after a halt at Fort Ni- 
agara to rest and receive orders from Captain Contrecoeur, who 
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commanded there, Boishébert and his men finally landed at the 
Lake Erie end of the Chautauqua portage, at what is now Barce- 
lona Harbor, near Westfield, New York. The landing was made 
about the middle of April; it had taken them two months and a 
half to journey from Montreal to their supposed destination. The 
Governor originally intended to have the expedition enter the 
Ohio country by way of the Chautauqua portage, Chautauqua 
Lake, Conewango Creek, and the Allegheny, the route which earlier 
expeditions had used in 1739 and 1749. But while Boishébert and 
his men were on their way, the Governor chanzed his mind about 
the route. On March 23rd, he wrote to Contrecoeur, and announced 
his plans, explaining his reasons carefully : 

“A famous voyageur who has made seven trips on the Belle 
Riviere, and who is said to be a reliable man, has pictured for me 
all the risks he foresaw in the Chatacouin portage. The approach 
to it, he says, is very, very risky, especially for boats loaded as 
much as ours will be. They could not be dragged up on shore 
like a bark canoe when wind and waves are beating high on a 
shore bordered with rocks, where there are reefs and no shelter. 
On the map which this voyageur made from memory and gave 
me, I immediately chose the harbor marked H, which you will 
notice is thirteen leagues to the west of Chatakoin, formed by a 
peninsula which mades a secure refuge in all sorts of weather.’® 

Because of this new information, which marks the first his- 
torical mention of Presque Isle Bay, now the harbor of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, the Governor decided to “send an order to Sieur 
de Boishebert to land at this harbor, and to have the fort built at 
a small elevation marked I, which I have been told is there, and 
easily recognized because the ground has been burned over.”’° 
From this it is apparent that the site of Fort Presque Isle was 
chosen by Governor Duquesne looking at a map in Montreal, 
and not by any French officer on the ground. 

But carrying out such a change in plans was easier said than 
done, because it took so long for a messenger to reach Fort Ni- 
agara from Montreal. Boishébert had already landed at the Chau- 
tauqua portage, before the Governor’s letter arrived. Meanwhile, 
the Governor changed his mind again, this time about command- 


® Duquesne to Contrecoeur, March 23, 1753, Papiers Contrecoeur, 28-31. 
1 Tbid. 
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ers, and with results which were very confusing to anyone trying 
to figure out and explain what happened. 

He decided that the landing at Presque Isle would be too risky 
to entrust to a junior officer, and sent word to Contrecoeur that 
Boishébert should go no farther until the chief commander, 
Pierre Paul Marin, should arrive to lead the landing. Once again, 
the Governor was too late. Contrecoeur had already ordered 
Boishébert to leave for Presque Isle. Probably he was already 
there when the Governor wrote the delaying order, for Contre- 
coeur had instructed him to leave for the new location on the 
first of May, and the Governor’s letter was dated May third. 

But the Governor was pleased when the landing took place with- 
out any trouble. He wrote on the first of June to congratulate his 
officers, and said that he would do his best to make their achieve- 
ment known. The Governor may have had good intentions about 
giving credit for this successful beginning, but it never reached 
the pages of history until Contrecoeur’s papers became available. 
For two hundred years, all the historical accounts of the French 
expedition have stated that Presque Isle was discovered by 
Marin’s engineer Le Mercier, and that it was Marin who decided 
to build the fort there. But this was on the basis of incomplete 
evidence which the new materials have at last corrected. 

Now it can be said with certainty that the landing which began 
the French invasion of western Pennsylvania was led by Boishe- 
bert. He was later to be an important figure in the war in Acadia 
—you will find a lot about him in that connection in the pages of 
Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe. But not for two hundred years 
was it even suspected that this handsome young Frenchman be- 
longed to Pennsylvania history, too. 


Now that the beginning of the expedition has been straightened 
out, we can proceed more rapidly. Boishébert’s advance party had 
packed up and moved thirty miles up Lake Erie from the Chau- 
tauqua portage, landing at Presque Isle about the third of May. 
Here they began to build Fort Presque Isle, the first establish- 
ment on the site of Erie, and the first fort in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Early in June, the elderly commander, Pierre Paul Marin, 
arrived with the main part of the army to complete the fort, and 
to prepare for the advance southward. 
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This tough and bad-tempered old veteran of many an assign- 
ment to wilderness posts in Acadia and on Lake Michigan pro- 
ceeded with due care and precaution. He transformed the old 
Indian path from Presque Isle to Le Boeuf Creek into a military 
road, with bridges across the streams and a storehouse at a half- 
way point. Over this road moved the men and supplies and equip- 
nent to the point on Le Boeuf Creek which was the head of canoe 
navigation for that part of the Ohio River system. At this point 
he began to build Fort Le Boeuf, on July 12. This would be the 
base for his descent to the Ohio and to Logstown, where he 
planned to build a third fort bearing the name of his Governor. 
With the completion of these two forts and of the twenty-mile 
portage road between them, the northern gateway to the Ohio 
country was securely in French hands. 

If Marin had been able to accomplish all that he had set out to 
do in 1753, it seems likely that Logstown would have been the 
site of Fort Duquesne, even as his orders directed. But that year 
the French could go no farther than Fort Le Boeuf. A dry spell 
made the stream too shallow to float their canoes, and disease 
broke out among the troops. Some of the Indians of the Ohio 
country were hostile to the French advance. The famous Half 
King, leader of the Iroquois in the area about Logstown and the 
Forks of the Ohio, came to Presque Isle and warned the French 
on September third not to come down the Allegheny. Dry weather, 
disease, and Indian hostility halted the campaign for that year. 
In the fall, most of the men were sent back to Canada to recuper- 
ate. Marin himself, frustrated and ailing, died at Fort Le Boeuf 
on October 29th, and the Governor wrote that the old commander 
had preferred to die “on the field of battle” rather than return to 
Montreal to recover his health.1t The delay to the French plans 
gave them time to reconsider the location for their third fort; it 
also gave the British time to act to reassert their claims to the Ohio. 

Governor Duquesne was not on the ground, he could not see 
for himself the advantages of the Forks of the Ohio as the site 
for a fort, as could the young Virginian who passed that way 
late in November on a mission which was the first British effort 
to counter the French invasion. George Washington was carrying 
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a notice of trespass from Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to the 
French commander at Fort Le Boeuf, a letter ordering the French 
to leave British territory. But on his way Washington had his 
eyes open for useful information. He noted of the future site of 
Pittsburgh that it was “extremely well situated for a Fort.” 
Washington delivered his summons to Legardeur de Saint Pierre, 
Marin’s successor, and returned to Virginia with the expected 
reply that the French refused to move out. But he also took back 
the first trustworthy information about the French operations and 
intentions, noted in his Journal which Governor Dinwiddie or- 
dered to be published. 

Washington’s recommendation of the Forks as the site for a 
fort undoubtedly influenced the location of the Virginia fort which 
was begun there in March, 1754, but it had nothing to do with 
Governor Duquesne’s choice of location for his fort. The Gov- 
ernor of New France was getting similar advice from other 
quarters. 

In December, 1753, when Duquesne assigned Contrecoeur, the 
commander of Fort Niagara, to take over the command of the 
Belle Riviére from Saint Pierre, he did repeat his earlier instruc- 
tions to build the third fort at Chiningué, the French name for 
Logstown; but, a month later, he told Contrecoeur, “Go build 
Fort Duquesne at Chinengué or thereabouts, wherever the place 
seems to you most advantageous.” He even suggested the Forks 
of the Ohio as a more suitable location, since it was “on the usual 
route of the English who came from Philadelphia”—where it 
would “bar their passage” and “block their trade.” He had heard, 
too, that lumber for building a fort was plentiful near the Forks, 
while Logstown was “almost devoid of wood.’’"* 

Late in December, 1752, Saint Pierre had sent a French officer 
named La Chauvignerie with a party of thirty men to establish 
an advance post at Logstown, and to cut and gather timber for 
the projected fort. La Chauvignerie reached Logstown on Janu- 
ary 16, 1754, and soon reported that “There is not a single piece 
of wood worth sawing here in this region.”** Logstown must have 
used up all the trees for miles around, both for firewood and for 

“ Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George Washington, I, 44. 
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building cabins, so that it now belied its name. It would be better 
to look for another site than to build a fort at a place where wood 
was scarce. 

Soon a Virginia detachment began to erect a small fort at the 
Forks of the Ohio, in accordance with Washington’s recom- 
mendation. This, too, drew French attention to the location. On 
March 6, the French commander at Logstown sent a scouting 
party to the Forks to spy out what the English were doing. News 
of the English fort aroused Governor Duquesne’s anxiety, so that 
he wrote Contrecoeur on April 15, urging him to “hasten to 
interrupt and even destroy their work from the start,” and not let 
the English consolidate their position.’® 

Even as the Governor wrote these words, Contrecoeur and his 
army had almost completed their voyage down the Allegheny 
River. In the spring there was plenty of water in the streams, 
and this year the French were using both the Chautauqua-Cone- 
wango route and the Presque Isle-Le Boeuf route to expedite 
the movement of troops and supplies. On April 16, Contrecoeur 
approached the unfinished Virginia fort, and by threat of force 
compelled it to surrender the next day. Then he built Fort Du- 
quesne at the place where the Virginias had begun. He made use 
of their materials and half-finished buildings in the structure of 
the greater fort, which was fully enclosed by June 15, 1754. The 
Governor was jubilant about this success. He was pleased that 
Contrecoeur had “found a good supply of stakes and beams, 
because the English are good judges of wood and excel in work- 
manship.” But he was especially glad that Contrecoeur had taken 
the fort “without firing a shot” and that “nothing occurred which 
would resemble an act of hostility.”** No one had yet invented 
the term “cold war,” but the idea already existed. 

While the French were descending the Allegheny in April, 
Virginia troops under George Washington were starting toward 
the Ohio, to come to the aid of their new fort. They had not gone 
far when news came of its capture by the French. Washington 
went forward even then, but hesitated when it appeared that the 
French might be too strong for him. While he was in this frame 
of mind, and even fearing French attack, the Half King sent word 
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that a party of Frenchmen were lurking nearby in a hidden place. 
Washington and his men marched through a rainy night to join 
the Half King and his Indians in an attack on this French de- 
tachment, the morning of May 28, 1754. The French leader, 
Jumonville, and several of his men, were killed, and the rest were 
captured, except for one who escaped at the beginning of the 
skirmish. This little skirmish, which took place in what is now 
Fayette County, east of Uniontown, was the first battle of the 
French and Indian War, in the sense that the first shots were fired 
there. To take revenge, Contrecoeur sent out from Fort Du- 
quesne a stronger force of French and Indians under Jumonville’s 
brother, Coulon de Villiers. Villiers came upon Washington en- 
trenched in Fort Necessity, southeast of the present-day Union- 
town, and compelled him to surrender on July 4, 1754. The 
Jumonville affair and the capitulation of Fort Necessity were to 
provide fuel for French propaganda later in the war. 

In 1755 the British made a stronger effort to drive the French 
from the Ohio country. General Braddock with an army of British 
regulars and provincial troops marched toward Fort Duquesne. 
and Contrecoeur feared the worst, because his forces were in- 
ferior to the English. He remained in Fort Duquesne, ready to 
destroy it and make a quick retreat; while Beaujeu and Dumas 
went out with 250 Frenchmen and 650 Indians to meet Braddock’s 
army of some fourteen hundred men at the Turtle Creek cross- 
ing of the Monongahela, on July 9, 1755. Beaujeu was killed at 
the start of the battle, by the third volley of the British, and this 
for the moment demoralized his men. But Dumas rallied the 
French and Indians, and by use of Indian methods of fighting 
completely routed the British army. 

For weeks after the battle, the French had to work hard round- 
ing up stray horses, and gathering up British cannon, guns, tools, 
and other spoils from the field of battle. It was not only a glorious 
victory to them; it was a windfall! One humane Frenchman 
reported with horror that “The bodies of slain men in great num- 
bers . . . are mingled with the bodies of dead horses along a road 
for more than half a league.” 

The French invasion had reached its climax, and the British 
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colonies were now fully alerted to the danger it meant to them. 
In the fall of 1755, the French began to send out Indian raiding 
parties against the frontiers of Pennsylvania and other British 
colonies. But years were to pass before the French could be dis- 
lodged from the Ohio country, as the superior strength of Britain 
and her colonies was finally brought to bear. Not until 1758 were 
the French finally driven from Fort Duquesne by a British army 
under Brigadier Genetal Forbes; not until 1759 were they com- 
pelled to abandon their forts in northwestern Pennsylvania, after 
Sir William Johnson captured Fort Niagara. In the meantime, 
the Indian war parties sent out by the French ravaged the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania and other colonies with such frightful effect 
that the conflict was called the French and Indian War. The war 
cry and the tomahawk brought fear and death into the peaceful 
Province of Pennsylvania, which had never before had cause to 
fear the Indians, which had not been touched by any of the earlier 
colonial wars. 





CHARLES DESCHAMPS DE BOISHEBERT 
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THE ENGLISH EYE THE FRENCH 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


By Lots MuLKEARN* 


HE French-English dispute which culminated in the French 
gone Indian Wars was as old as the English colonization of 
North America, and it increased in intensity in direct proportion 
to the western expansion of those colonies. 

As early as 1613 the Lord Ambassador of France complained to 
the English Privy Council “touchinge spoyles and other violences 
supposed to be committed by His Mates subjects of Great Brittaine 
upon the subjects of France on the coast of Greenland and Can- 
nada.’"* Captain John Smith in his description of New England 
written after the voyage of 1614 remarked of the peltry trade: 
“of Beuers, Otters and Martins, blacke Foxes, and Furres of 
price, may yeerely be had six or seuen thousand, and if the trade 
of the French were preuented, many more: 25,000. this yeere were 
brought from those northerne parts into France, of which trade 
we may haue as good part as the French if we take good courses.’”* 
In 1631 France challenged English right to Virginia by a recapit- 
ulation of the records of the discoveries of Ribaut and Laudon- 
niére in Carolina in 1564-66. The English right to Newfoundland 
they invalidated by citing the discovery of Verazzano in 1523 and 
Jacques Cartier’s voyage up the St. Lawrence River as far as 
the “Great Sault Saint Louis” in 1535. 

The French had taken possession of the region around the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi and Ohio River valleys. Ac- 
cording to custom, priests and explorers had erected crosses, at- 
taching to them the king’s coat of arms and a statement of posses- 
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sion; also, they had built forts and established missions. Although 
the King of France was pleased with the acquisition of more and 
more land in the New World, in 1666 he warned Talon not “to 
embrace too vast a quantity, a portion of which we may perhaps 
be obliged one day to abandon, to the decrease of his Majesty’s 
reputation and that of his crown.” This admonition may have been 
well founded, for only four years later Talon in a proposal to 
recover the beaver trade from the west, at the time diverted by 
the Five Nations to the English and Dutch, remarked that such a 
check on those Indians “would make the first openings toward 
Florida across the interior.”* 

With the first acquisition of New York from the Dutch in 1664 
the English envisioned an English North America. On July 6, 
1666, Governor Nicolls of New* York wrote to the Council of 
Massachusetts. Since he had heard that “His Matie hath author- 
ized and required yow to reduce Canada to His Maties obedience,” 
Colonel Nicolls wished to inform the Massachusetts governor of 
the opportune time for “the reduction.” The governor had been 
informed that according to Indian computation 700 Frenchmen 
were marching on Albany. He remarked that he could not “imagine 
any reason to the contrary why so faire an advantage against the 
French, should be let slip, since His Maties directions therein are 
so positive.” By 1673 the English had gained control over all the 
Dutch possessions which included the Five Nations or Iroquois 
lands; later the Iroquois reaffirmed this English possession by 
the Dongan Treaty. The next year the governor “put the Arms 
of the Duke, now his Maty upon all the Indian Castles near ye 
Great Lake, and that by their own consent who have submitted 
to this Government.’* Always, there were charges and counter- 
charges by the French and English of infringement upon the rights 
of the other country. In the beginning the fur trade was of pri- 
mary interest. Actual possession of the Ohio Valley by right of 
settlement came in the eighteenth century. 

The equilibrium between the two contending powers in North 
America which should have been established by the Treaty of 
Neutrality, concluded in November, 1686, did not materialize. By 
that treaty, France and England were bound to keep peace be- 
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tween their subjects and “not interfere with the other in his war 
upon ‘wild Indians.’”’ Since no mention was made of the status 
of the Five Nations—that they were under British control— 
France was given a free hand to pursue her war against them and 
the English were prohibited from interfering in the affair. How- 
ever, in the conflict the English supplied the Indians with arms 
and ammunition. Governor Dongan of New York wrote of the 
affair to the governor in Canada: “Sir, I hope you have a better 
opinion of me than to think I cannot see as farr as another man, 
and let me tell Monsr Denonville [the governor] I know what he 
aims at as well as he does himself and do assure him he shall not 
obtaine his ends for I will stand by those Indians who have sub- 
mitted themselves their lands and conquests under the obedience 
of the King of England to the fast .. . ‘tis a very hard thing that 
all the Countryes a Frenchman walks over in America must belong 
to Canada.” By a warrant issued November 10, 1867, the king 
vested Governor Dongan with authority to demand of the gover- 
nor of Canada the release of ali Iroquois prisoners. He also in- 
formed him those tribes were under English jurisdiction and any 
act of hostility against them was an act of hostility against the 
English. If the French persisted in “annoying those Indians” the 
governor was ordered to protect them, even to the extent of levy- 
ing, arming, and employing all persons residing within New York 
to resist and withstand the invasion or attempts of the French. 
The governor was also authorized to erect “Forts, Castles and 
Platforms” where he needed them.® 

With the turn of the century came new English activities. The 
Earl of Bellomont, royal governor of New York, expressed his 
views on French expansion. He reported to the English Lords of 
Trade that the measures recently taken by the king of France 
would “quickly extend his dominions in this part of the world, 
further than is consistent with the interest of England.” To off- 
set this expansion the governor suggested that 1,000 regular troops 
sent to New York and two men-of-war, one each at Boston and 
New York, would be sufficient help from the mother country. 
With this assistance Bellomont believed that if another war oc- 
curred the French could be driven out of Canada. In the same 
report he suggested that New York should be looked upon as the 
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capital province or the “Cittadel” of all the colonies. Although 
New York did not gain that distinction, it did become foremost 
in relations between the Indians and the Crown. As late as 1752 
the governor of New York complained to Governor Dinwiddie 
of Virginia that Virginia should not treat with the Six Nations 
without receiving his permission.* New York, however, was not 
concerned with the drang nach westen to the upper Ohio Valley 
so far as settlements were concerned; her interest was the fur 
trade siphoned from the West through the Six Nations Indians 
who claimed the region. 


After almost one hundred years Virginians who had been con- 
tent in the tidewater region began to move westward. Virginia’s 
first legislative recognition of the region beyond the Blue Ridge 
was in 1705, when the Assembly passed an act permitting free and 
open trade with the Indians; also, it provided that, should any- 
one discover a town or nation of Indians westward of or between 
the Appalachian Mountains, they would have the sole right to 
trade with them for fourteen years. Another act of 1705 per- 
mitted naturalization of aliens and foreigners who had already 
settled, or would settle, in the colony.’ 


Governor Alexander Spotswood was responsible for the first 
organized effort to extend the frontier beyond the Blue Ridge. 
In 1716 he and other Virginia gentlemen made an Elizabethan 
Progress over the mountains into the Shenandoah Valley to dis- 
cover the source of the rivers and to establish favorable trade 
relations with the Indians, thus checking the rising power of the 
French. The governor was so pleased with the adventure that he 
organized the party into a fraternity, the “Knights of the Golden 
Horse Shoe.” Its insignia worn on the breast of the adventurers 
bore the inscription, Sic juvat transcendere montes (Thus it is a 
pleasure to cross the mountains).* 

The erection of Spotsylvania and Brunswick counties was the 
outgrowth of Spotswood’s exploration. The preamble for the act 
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states “That the frontiers toward the high mountains are exposed 
to danger from the Indians and the late settlements of the French 
to the westward of the said mountains.” Two years later (1722) 
the governor at the treaty with the Six Nations held at Albany 
obtained the Indians’ recognition of the Potomac River as the 
boundary between the Northern and Southern Indians ; also, their 
promise to keep their people west of the Blue Ridge. At the con- 
ference Governor Spotswood unpinned from his breast the golden 
horseshoe insignia and gave it to the spokesman for the Indians 
assembled, with the message that their kinsmen who traveled 
through Virginia should carry it with them, thus identifying 
themselves as friendly. The Virginians believed this treaty was 
the safeguard they needed to have before permanent settlements 
could be made beyond the tidewater region. 

Explorers, missionaries, hunters, and traders had crossed the 
Blue Ridge before 1727. In 1725, John Van Meter of New York 
traded in the Shenandoah Valley; two years later he and his son 
secured large tracts of land in the lower part of it. For the most 
part, however, this valley was settled first by Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans and Marylanders. William Beverley, a principal early land 
broker or jobber, in a letter of April 30, 1732, wrote that the 
Pennsylvanians came because they could buy land cheaper in Vir- 
ginia (by £6 or £7 per 100 acres) than in Pennsylvania; also, 
the best farms along the coast of Maryland and in eastern Penn- 
sylvania had been taken up.’° In a single year (1736) Beverley 
was granted 118,000 acres of land in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Certainly, aggressiveness of the Pennsylvania Indian traders 
spearheaded rapid western expansion for both Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Before the Proprietary of Pennsylvania was forty years 
old Pennsylvania traders were actively engaged in trading with 
the Indians in the Upper Ohio Valley. However, an unusual mi- 
gration of the Shawnee Indians may have hastened this activity. 
The group of Shawnee whom La Salle found on the Illinois River 
where he built Fort St. Louis in 1862 had migrated via Kentucky, 
the Carolinas, and Virginia to Maryland, near the headwaters of 
the Potomac. Gradually, in the early 1700’s, they moved into 
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Pennsylvania, settling on both sides of the Susquehanna River ; 
according to their own statements, some went directly to the 
Allegheny and Kiskiminetas valleys. In time the Shawnee living 
along the Susquehanna moved west into the Upper Ohio Valley. 
Delawares living in eastern Pennsylvania followed the Shawnee 
in their trek westward, and many Six Nations Indians had mi- 
grated from the Lake Erie and Mohawk regions. The Pennsyl- 
vania traders, ever eager for more lucrative fur trade, followed 
them. 

By 1720 the Pennsylvania traders were ranging the Upper Ohio 
Valley. Chief among them were the Bezaillon brothers, Edmund 
Cartlidge, Jonah Davenport, James Le Tort, and Peter Chartier, 
son of Martin Chartier (the Frenchman who came from the Illi- 
nois with the Shawnee). Reports show that those traders kept the 
Pennsylvania government informed of French activities in the 
region. A census cf Indians living west of the Susquehanna and 
in the Upper Ohio Valley taken by Pennsylvania traders in 1731 
lists 217 Delaware, Shawnee, and Six Nations families with a 
male population of 716.1! 

This activity of the Pennsylvania traders did not go unnoticed 
by the French. In 1730 they reported “that in the country round 
Lake Erie the English are found scattered as far as the sea, trad- 
ing with Chaouenons, the Miamis and the Onyatanous.’’* The 
western fur trade was vital to France for the king’s revenue was 
one-fourth of the beaver pelts and one-tenth of the moose hides. 

The Penns bought land piecemeal from the Indians; yet many 
settlers took up land not purchased of the Indians. Such acts were 
of grave concern to the officials who were trying to maintain 
amicable relations with all the tribes living in Pennsylvania and 
with the Six Nations who claimed ownership of the land. In 1731 
James Logan, secretary for Indian affairs for the proprietors, 
was confronted with another perplexing problem. He learned that 
former Lieutenant Governor Sir William Keith and associates 
were soliciting a grant from the Crown in order to establish a new 
province west of the Penn grant. Although James Logan was most 
desirous that the English should take possession of the land and 
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make good the possession, he feared that the act would give um- 
brage to the French. In a letter to the proprietors, June, 1731, 
he assured them that the land desired by Keith’s company “lies 
within the bounds of the King’s Grant to your father but is claim’d 
by the French as lying on the Water that runs into the misisippi 
viz the River Ohio and I am much mistaken if they ever parte 
with it till as well beaten in America as ever they were in Europe 
which I think now is scarcely to be expected.” Logan continued 
his warnings to the Penns, February 27, 1732, by writing that 
the Mingoes or the Six Nations held absolute claim to the terri- 
tory and since they had sold so much land they had nowhere else 
to go; he was positive that Indian trouble would ensue.’® On 
August 10, 1731, the Board of Trade received Keith’s petition 
“praying to have a grant of a tract of land to the West of the 
ridge of mountains behind Virginia, in order to be settled by 
several protestant families from Switzerland.” Because the Penns, 
Lord Baltimore, and Lord Fairfax opposed the grant, claiming it 
infringed upon their respective grants, Keith’s petition was denied." 

Secretary Logan was relieved of worry about a new colony 
west of the mountains, but he was not relieved of the troublesome 
problem of Pennsylvania traders ranging the Upper Ohio Valley. 
Evidently he feared the inevitable clash between the traders and 
the French. The French were exerting every effort to secure the 
Indians in their interest, especially the Shawnee. Now Pennsyl- 
vania began to exert great effort to bring the Shawnee and Dela- 
ware back to their former homes along the Susquehanna River 
and in eastern Pennsylvania, away from French influence. The 
Provincial Council enlisted the efforts of the Six Nations to try 
to persuade those tribes to leave the Allegheny region. At a con- 
ference held with the Six Nations Indians in Philadelphia, 1732, 
the Pennsylvanians asked that “all our Indians, the Delawares, 
Shawanese, & others should be recalled from Ohio, for we knew 
not then but there might be War with the French.”*® The Six 
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Nations speaker suggested that the only way to draw the Shawnee 
and Delaware away from the Upper Ohio Valley was to prevent 
the Indian traders from going there. As long as the Indians were 
supplied with goods they would be unwilling to return and it 
would be Pennsylvania's fault if they remained on the Ohio. In 
September of the same year two Shawnee chiefs from the Alle- 
gheny, Opakethwa and Opakeita, came to Philadelphia to confer 
with the governor. When he asked why they had gone so far as 
the Allegheny, the Shawnee replied “that formerly they lived at 
Patowmack, where their King dyed; that having lost him, they 
Knew not what to do; that they then took their Wives & Children 
and went over the Mountains, (meaning Allegheney,) to live.” 
Recently these chiefs had been entertained by the French gov- 
ernor at Montreal who told them that the French and English 
traders could live in peace at the Allegheny and trade together.'® 
French action was incongruous to this statement, for in 1728 they 
had influenced one group of Shawnee to move nearer their settle- 
ments. 

During the 1732 conference Thomas Penn negotiated with the 
Six Nations for the purchase of “all the lands lying on the Schuyl- 
kill or any of its branches between the Lehigh Hills and the 
Kittatinny range, otherwise called the Endless Mountains.” Al- 
though they were expected to return the next year to confirm the 
sale, they did not come again to Philadelphia until September, 1736. 

General sessions of the 1736-conference were held at the Great 
Meeting House; the chiefs met privately with the proprietors and 
James Logan, superintendent of Indian affairs, at his home, Sten- 
ton. On October 11, the chiefs “released all the lands on both 
sides of the Susquehanna, eastward to the heads of the tributary 
streams and westward ‘to the setting of the sun’ and to extend 
northward to the Endless Mountains.” Of this meeting Dr. Julian 
P. Boyd in his preface to the volume, /ndian Treaties Printed by 
Benjamin Franklin 1736-1762, wrote: “When Thomas Penn met 
the deputies of the Six Nations at Stenton in 1736 he entered upon 
the most momentous quarter of a century in the whole history 
of Indian affairs. England was temporarily at peace with France, 
though Utrecht was twenty years in the past and the stage was 
being set for the third conflict. The Indian threat had up to then 
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been confined to New England and the frontiers of New York, 
but Pennsylvania traders had already begun to tap the rich Ohio 
Indian trade.”** Had Dr. Boyd been writing of Indian affairs in 
all the English colonies he might have added a phrase about 
Virginia’s western expansion and Maryland’s claim to certain 
land on the west side of the Susquehanna River. 

Settlements in Virginia had expanded beyond the Blue Ridge 
into the Shenandoah Valley. For several years there had been 
periodic skirmishes along the Great Warriors’ Trail in Virginia, 
some between northern and southern Indians, others between 
northern Indians and whites. In one of the clashes fifty-five north- 
ern Indians were killed or wounded, one of whom was Robert 
Hunter, or Carondowana, husband of Madame Montour.!® Penn- 
sylvania protested vigorously against Maryland’s claim to land 
west of the Susquehanna, claimed to be within the Penn Grant, 
inhabited by the Conestogas and not as yet purchased from the 
Six Nations.’® At the general conference (1736) the Seneca chief, 
Kanickungo, speaker for the Indians, asked the governor of Penn- 
sylvania to write to the governors of Virginia and Maryland ask- 
ing them to pay for the settled land not already purchased from 
the Six Nations.?° The Six Nations renewed their request of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland in 1742. Before negotiations were completed 
for the treaty another skirmish took place in Virginia in which 
both Indians and Virginians were killed. By the efforts of the 
great diplomat, Conrad Weiser, Lieutenant Governor Gooch of 
Virginia “healed the Wounds of the Hearts of those ffamilys in 
Mourning,”** thus clearing the way for the conference held at 
Lancaster, June 22-July 4, 1744. 

The Treaty of Lancaster could be called a milestone in western 
expansion. At this conference the Six Nations relinquished their 
right to the vast region west of the Allegheny Mountains. The 


™ Indian Treaties Printed by Benjamin Franklin, 1736-1762 with 

Historical & Bibliographical Notes, by Julian P. Boyd (Philadelphia, 1938), 
pp. XXI, XXV 

*® New York (Colony), An Abridgment of the Indian Affairs . . . Trans- 
acted in the Colony of New York, from the Year 1678 to the Year 1751 by 
Peter Wraxall. McIlwain edition (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), p. 117; Penn- 
sylvania Archives, I, 24-25. 

* Correspondence on this subject is printed in the Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, III, 463 ff., and Pennsylvania Archives, 311 ff. 

* Pennsylvania Colonial Records, IV, 92 
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Maryland commissioners at the conference did not recognize the 
Indians’ “Right” to any land in Maryland. However, since they 
were “so resolved to live in Brotherly Love and Affection with 
the Six Nations,” the commissioners gave the Indians “a Com- 
pensation to the Value of Three Hundred Pound Currency” for 
a “Release in Writing” of all the Six Nations’ claim to any land 
in Maryland. For goods valued at £200 Pennsylvania money and 
£200 in gold, the chiefs assembled signed a “Deed recognizing 
the King’s Right to all the Lands that are, or shall be, by his 
Majesty’s Appointment in the Colony of Virginia.” The Virginia 
commissioners promised Chief Canasatego that, “when the Settle- 
ment increased much further back,” they would ask the king for 
more presents for the Six Nations.** 

Metaphorically, the “three Shouts” given by the “Gentlemen and 
Indians” when the deed was signed awakened the Virginians to 
the rich opportunities in the West. On April 26, 1745, the Execu- 
tive Council granted 300,000 acres of land to four companies 
comprising forty-eight persons. Extant documents of the Ohio 
Company of Virginia** reveal, further, that this treaty paved the 
way for the organization of that partnership. Thomas Lee, who 
presented the first petition to the Virginia Executive Council, 
October 20, 1747, was one of the Virginia commissioners at the 
treaty. By this petition Thomas Lee and eleven others asked for 
the right to take up 200,000 acres of land “to be laid out from ye 
Branch called Kiskomanett’s and Buffalo Creek on the South side _ 
of the River Alligany, and between the two creeks and the yellow 
creek on the North side and on the Main River of Alligany als 
Ohio.” It was the first request made of that body for land along 
the Ohio River. Although not recorded in the printed Executive 
Council Journals that the petition was presented and action upon 
it postponed, such a record was preserved and is printed in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, volume V, page 
241. Thomas Lee and Lawrence Washington circulated the peti- 

= Pennsylvania. Treaties, etc., 1744, A Treaty Held at . . . Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania, by the Honourable the Commissioners for the Provinces of 
Virginia and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six Nations, in June, 1744 
(Philadelphia, 1744), pp. 58-59, 69. 

*% Unless noted otherwise the source for the pages to follow is the George 
Mercer Papers Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia, edited by Lois 


Mulkearn (Pittsburgh, 1954). Page references may be found by consulting 
the index. 
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tion; Lawrence Washington paid the clerk of the council for in- 
scribing it for presentation to the Executive Council ; and Thomas 
Cresap, another of the “eleven others,” solicited or lobbied for the 
grant in Williamsburg, a service for which he was paid £12.5. 

This petition for land in the Ohio River Valley was a matter 
of grave concern to Lieutenant Governor William Gooch. He 
must have expressed that concern to Mr. Lee, for on October 
24, Thomas Cresap, George Fairfax, Francis Thornton, Nathaniel 
Chapman, and Lawrence and Augustine Washington asked Thomas 
Lee to write to John Hanbury, influential merchant in England, 
inviting him “to be a Partner” and “to encourage him to sollicit 
our Petition to his Majesty.” At the same meeting they proposed 
their number should be limited to twenty and that John Hanbury 
should present their petition in the following names: John Han- 
bury, Thomas Lee, Thomas Nelson, Thomas Cresap, William 
Thornton, William Nimmo, Daniel Cresap, John Carlisle, Law- 
rence Washington, Augustine Washington, George Fairfax, Jacob 
Giles, Nathaniel Chapman, James Wardrop, and associates. 

On November 6, 1747, Governor Gooch wrote to the Board 
of Trade and Plantations asking for specific instructions for 
granting land west of the great mountains and along rivers which, 
although unmentioned, was known to be land claimed by the 
French. When asked in exchange correspondence why he thought 
it necessary to have additional instructions about matters which 
were covered by his general instructions, Gooch replied he be- 

’ lieved that the Crown was desirous of effecting peace with France 
in Europe, and since these lands were claimed by the French, he 
did not wish to create a situation which might give umbrage to 
the French, thus creating a difficult and unpopular situation for 
the Crown. 

John Hanbury accepted the invitation, became a partner, and 
presented the petition to the King in Council. The name Ohio 

Company does not appear in it. The members of the Board of 

Trade and Plantations acted favorably upon Governor Gooch’s 

request and issued an additional instruction permitting him to 
grant the group 500,000 acres of land, 200,000 acres to be granted 
immediately and the remaining 300,000 when the partners had 
fulfilled the terms of the grant. Before the instructions were dis- 
patched to Virginia the Board of Trade was requested to consider 
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John Hanbury’s petition. Upon learning the two requests were 
for the same land the instructions were changed to include John 
Hanbury’s name, and were sent to Virginia. On July 12, 1749, 
the Virginia Executive Council granted the partners named in 
the John Hanbury petition (except William Nimmo) permission 
to take up and survey “two Hundred thousand Acres betwixt 
Romanetto’s and Buffalo’s Creek, on the South Side of the River 
_Alligane, otherwise the Ohio, and betwixt the two Creeks and the 
yellow Creek on the North Side of the River, or in such other 
Parts of the West of the Great Mountains, as shall be adjudged 
most proper by the Petitioners for making Settlements thereon. .. .” 

The first formal meeting of the partnership (now called the 
Ohio Company) of which the minutes are extant was held Oc- 
tober 20, 1748, one year after Thomas Lee presented his petition 
to the Virginia Executive Council. Those present were Lawrence 
Washington, James Wardrop, James Scott, and John Carlyle, a 
committee appointed to transact business between annual meetings 
of all the partners. Lawrence Washington and Thomas Cresap 
were paid for services rendered; the committee decided to post- 
pone sending for trade goods until they had obtained the grant 
for land; and the members recorded the opinion that as soon as 
they received notice of the grant having been approved each mem- 
ber should “furnish the committee with Letters of Credit on MT”. 
John Hanbury for One hundred pounds Sterling or Bills of Ex- 
change . . . except what shall be adjudged necessary for Wampum 
&c.” The committee discussed the problem of “procuring Foreign 
Protestants to settle the Land.” By June 20, 1749, almost three 
weeks before the land was granted, Thomas Lee had received a 
copy of the petition which John Hanbury presented to the king 
and John Hanbury’s report of his success in lobbying for the 
grant. The next day the members met at Stafford County Court- 
house. Five resignations were accepted; George Mason became a 
member of the partnership, now called the Ohio Company; and 
the members resolved to make their capital stock £4,000 sterling. 
They composed a long letter to John Hanbury asking him to 
solicit the Duke of Bedford not only to be a member of the 
company but to be the head of it; to get a letter of recom- 
mendation from the king to Virginia’s governor enabling the com- 
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pany to have a surveyor appointed by the College of William and 
Mary; and to obtain from the Crown treaty goods, thus enabling 
Virginia to carry out the promise made at Lancaster to give the 
Six Nations additional presents as the land was settled. The com- 
pany ordered £2,000 sterling worth of Indian trade goods to 
arrive the last of November (1749) and another cargo to arrive 
by the first of March, 1750. Although the matter of incorporation 
is not mentioned specifically, the committee must have discussed 
it because they drew up specifications for a common seal and 
sent them to John Hanbury in London. The company, however, 
never was incorporated. The seal was delineated first in 1952 and 
is the frontispiece of the George Mercer Papers. Mr. Hanbury 





THE SEAL OF THE OHIO COMPANY 
From George Mercer Papers 
Courtesy University of Pittsburgh Press 


was also requested to try to have a part of the instructions altered 
“which Obliges the Company to build and Garrison a Fort, as it 
is impracticable for them to do it out of their private fortunes 
the thing being of a public nature and a fort there will guard the 
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other Colonies as well as this and no particular advantage to the 
Company.” 

On the domestic scene the partners agreed to employ Thomas 
Cresap and Hugh Parker to cut a road from Wills Creek to a 
landing on the Monongahela River; to build trading houses; and 
“to discover the parts beyond the Mountains, so that we may 
know where to Survey our Land, and that this may be done as 
soon as possible.” The company built their first storehouse at 
Thomas Cresap’s in order to “secure the Goods better and give 
leisure for building proper houses at Wills Creek the cheaper.” 

But all was not clear sailing for the company. Although Vir- 
ginia had granted them the right to take up 200,000 acres of land 
along the Ohio River, they knew that the land first must be pur- 
chased from the Indians. Machinery had been set in motion for 
the treaty for this purpose in 1749, but it did not materialize until 
1752. By 1752 the company had received at least two consign- 
ments of trade goods from England; had negotiated with Lord 
Baltimore, the Penns, and the Earl of Granville for additional 
lands not covered by the grant; had sent Christopher Gist on two 
exploratory trips to the Western Country; had storehouses on 
the headwaters of the Potomac River; had bound themselves in 
partnership by “Articles of Agreement and Co-partnership for 
the space of 20 years,’ May 23, 1751-May 23, 1771; and had 
entered into an agreement with Christopher Gist for settling com- 
pany lands. By this agreement, signed September 11, 1750, Gist 
engaged to settle 150 or more families on “Ohio Company’s Land 
on the Branches of the Mississippi to the Westward of the great 
Mountains” contiguous one to the other within two years from 
the date of the agreement, each family to be allowed one hundred 
acres of land for every person not exceeding four, and fifty acres 
for each person additional. In order to have their deeds signed 
the settlers were tc pay the Ohio Company £4 sterling per hun- 
dred acres within three years after seating the land. They were 
to hold the land for five years quitrent free before paying the 
usual quitrent to Virginia. 

Until the Virginia-Indian conference held at Logstown in June, 
1752, Pennsylvania had been the chief link in the chain of Indian- 
White relationship in the Upper Ohio Valley. For years Penn- 
sylvania traders had gone to the Allegheny. The tempo of trading 
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was stepped up considerably in 1744-45 with the advent on the 
western trading scene of George Croghan, a recent Irish emi- 
grant. Croghan’s deposition of occurrences on his first trading 
trip to “Guyhawga on the borders of Lake Erie in April, 1745” 
gave Pennsylvanians first notice of the largest migration of Shaw- 
nee to French controlled territory. According to Croghan seven 
or eight hundred Indians under the command of Peter Chartier 
were going down the Ohio “to a place the French had given them 
on the second branch of the Wabash.” Undoubtedly, Croghan’s 
aggressiveness in trade was responsible, at least in part, for the 
increased anxiety on the part of the French government and also 
for the decision of the Indians living along the Ohio River to 
seek recognition from the colony of Pennsylvania. Before 1752 
Croghan had at least five trading houses on the frontier. His keen 
understanding and his sympathy for the natives, as well as the 
trade goods with which he supplied them, established friendly 
relations with the Delawares, the Shawnee, the Miami, the Wyan- 
dots, and the Six Nations in the Ohio Country. Pennsylvania 
employed him for the conferences on the Ohio in 1748 and in 
1751. In 1750 he was entrusted with Pennsylvania’s mission to 
the Miami at Pickawillany; in June, 1752, he represented the 
colony at Virginia’s conference with the Six Nations at Logstown 
on the Ohio. 

The Executive Council ordered their commissioners at the con- 
ference to “signify to, and satisfy the Indians that the Present 
from his Majesty, is in Consequence of the Treaty at Lancaster, 
and intended as a further Consideration for the Lands they then 
Sold to this Government and an Inducement for them to protect, 
and secure a peaceable Possession to the Ohio Company.” 

The colonial officials of Virginia, however, had been unsuccess- 
ful in arranging a well-ordered conference. According to Six Na- 
tions custom only chiefs from the parent Onondaga Council could 
negotiate a sale of land. The Virginians were unable to persuade 
those chiefs to come to treat at Fredericksburg (Virginia) in 
1750; they evaded the journey to Albany to treat with them at 
the recognized seat of their ancient council fire; and they were 
unsuccessful in bringing them to the conference at Logstown, 
June, 1752. As a result, the Half King, deputed by the Six Na- 
tions to watch over the Indians living on the Ohio, accepted the 
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present and gave limited approval of Ohio Company exploitation 
of the land along the Ohio River. Nevertheless he stated definitely 
at the conference that full power to sell the land rested solely 
with the Onondaga Council. 

The members of the Ohio Company were so eager to begin 
their land and trading adventure that they were willing, if neces- 
sary, to violate a ruling of the Crown by purchasing land directly 
from the Indians. On April 28, 1752, the committee of the com- 
pany issued secret instructions to Christopher Gist, their agent 
at the conference. If the Virginia commissioners were unable to 
treat successfully with the Indians, Gist was authorized to treat 
with them separately in the name of the company. His orders 
were to solicit “a Deed or other written Agreement from the 
Indians” in the names of the individual members of the company, 
and “in the said Deed or Agreement you are to mention the 
Bounds of the Land as expresly as possible that no dispute may 
arise hereafter, and we would have the Indians clearly understand 
what Land they sell us, that they may have no Occasion to com- 
plain of any Fraud or underhand dealings, as is often the Custom 
with them.” In return Gist had permission to promise presents 
agreeable to the Indians and to agree to deliver those gifts on the 
Ohio. 

The members chose to consider Virginia’s agreement with the 
Indians final. Therefore, they proceeded with vigor to execute 
their well-laid plans. At a meeting of the full membership in 
September, 1752, they pressed Gist to carry out his agreement 
(“to remove one hundred and fifty or more Family’s to the Ohio 
Company’s Land on the Branches of the Mississippi to the West- 
ward of the great Mountains”) and appointed William Trent their 
factor for Indian trade on the Ohio. 

Trent was familiar with the Western Country. He had been 
with Conrad Weiser at Logstown in 1748, was a trading partner 
of George Croghan, and had taken the Twightwee or Miami por- 
tion of the Logstown present to them. When the Twightwec 
were attacked by the French in 1751 they had asked Virginia for 
aid. The present sent from Logstown was in fulfillment of a 
promise made by the governor in the fall of 1751. On his journey 
Trent had learned of the strength of the French and of their aspi- 
rations; he had seen the principal Miami town which had been 
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laid waste by them; and he had talked with the few survivors of 
the massacre. 

On September 19, 1752, the company agreed to enter for the 
first 200,000 acres of land. This petition to the Executive Council 
for permission to survey a tract had several innovations. Con- 
trary to orders of the Board of Trade and Plantations the com- 
pany asked leave to have the land surveyed in small tracts and 
to permit persons other than Ohio Company partners to take up 
the intervening land in tracts of not more than 1,000 acres. The 
same day the company presented the petition to the Executive 
Council, Andrew Montour, Christopher Gist, Michael Cresap, 
Thomas Cresap, Jr., William Trent, Lunsford Lomax, and eight- 
een others, not members of the company, petitioned for 310,000 
acres of land, of which 280,000 were to be bounded in part by 
Ohio Company lands. The council took no action on these peti- 
tions. The Ohio Company petitioners apprehended it “would be 
of great advantage to his Majesty and his plantations as it would 
be the most effectual means to encrease and secure their first 
settlements which the encroachments of the French and especially 
the new fort built by them on the west end of lake Erie and on 
the Southside thereof the last year render necessary the same 
manifestly tending to interrupt your petitioners grant and your 
petitioners in order to settle a sufficient force must without such 
permission be obliged to part with all their own land... .” 
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Although Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie did not recognize 
the company’s petition of November 6, 1752, he did make a direct 
move to help. In December he wrote to the Board of Trade of 
the desperate French threat on the Ohio and mentioned that the 
“Indians are fond and solicitous that we should build some forts 
on the Ohio, etc.,” and if this were done Virginia would “want 
some small cannon, carriages, and powder, etc., proportionable.” 

As matters grew more desperate Governor Dinwiddie appointed 
William Trent to keep him personally informed on frontier mat- 
ters. In the triple role of George Croghan’s partner, Ohio Com- 
pany agent, and Virginia representative, William Trent rendered 
outstanding service in 1753 and the first months of 1754. As a 
French task force came nearer and nearer the proposed base of 
operations for the company’s adventure, Trent tried to bolster 
the morale of the Indians. In 1753 he came to the Western Coun- 
try, promised the Half King arms with which to resist French 
aggression, informed this chief that the Virginians recognized the 
Upper Ohio Valley as Six Nations territory, returned to Virginia 
and brought the arms promised to the Indians, and conducted 
half of the Indian population to Winchester (Va.) to receive addi- 
tional supplies. The other half went with the Half King to warn 
the French to stop building forts in Indian territory. 

Meanwhile the Ohio Company worked feverishly to effect a 
settlement before the French army came down the Allegheny to 
take possession of the entire Upper Ohio Valley. On July 27, 
1753, at the time Trent was treating with the Six Nations at 
Logstown, Gist received the company’s boldest proposal. In the 
face of the steady advance of the French the company gave him 
specific directions to establish a fort and a town (Saltsburg) on 
the Ohio River at the mouth of Chartiers Creek (McKees Rocks). 
According to the agreement of September, 1750, Gist had already 
established a few families on company land in present Fayette 
County. On July 25, 1753, the Committee of the Ohio Company 
“Resolved that it is absolutely necessary that the Company should 
immediately erect a Fort for the Security and protection of their 
Settlements on a hill just below Shertees Creek upon the South 
East side the River Ohio that the Walls of the said Fort shall 
be twelve feet high to be built of Sawed or hewn loggs and to 
inclose a piece of Ground Ninety feet Square, besides the four 
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Bastions at the Corners of sixteen feet square each, with houses 
in the middle for Stores Magazines &c.’ according to a plan en- 
tered in the Companys Books, That Col®. Cresap Capt. Trent and 
M°. Gist be appointed and Authorized on behalf of the Company 
to agree with Labourers Carpenters and other Workmen to build 
and compleat the same as soon as possible, and employ Hunters 
to supply them with Provisions and agree with some honest In- 
dustrious Man to overlook the Workmen and Labourers as Over- 
seer, and that they be supplied with Flower, Salt, and all other 
Necessaries at the Companys Expence, That all the Land upon 
the Hill on which the said Fort is to be built to be appropriated 
to the Use of the said Fort, and that two hundred Acres of Land 
exclusive of Streets be layed off for a Town Convenient and 
adjoining to the said Fort Land, in squares of two Acres each, 
every square to be divided into four Lotts so that every Lott 
may front ‘two streets, if the Ground will so admit and that all 
the Streets be of convenient width that twenty of the best and 
most convenient Squares be reserved and set apart for the Com- 
panys own Use and one Square to build a School on for the 
Education of Indian Children and such other Uses as the Com- 
pany shall hereafter think proper and that all the rest of the Lots 
be disposed of, upon the following Terms. Every person taking 
up a Lot shall be obliged to build upon it in three Years, upon 
which they shall be intitled to Deeds for the same without any 
other Consideration than paying a Yearly Acknowledgment of 
one Ear of Indian Corn to the Company and furnishing an able 
bodied labouring Man to work sixty days if required about such 
Fortification, as the Company or their Agents shall judge neces- 
sary for the Defence and Security of the Inhabitants and at all 
such times and places as the Company, or their Agents shall judge 
fit and also perform all requisite Duty at the Fort by Watching 
and Warding one Month in the Year computed at twelve months 
according to the Course of Rotation to be Settled and appointed 
by the commanding Officer at the Fort and attending all Musters 
when required and in Case of any Assault attending on Notice 
to defend the Settlement from time to time with sufficient Arms 
and Ammunition, which are to be found and provided by the 
Companys Store keeper on every such Occasion. Provided that 
any professed Quaker or other protestant Dissenter not permitted 
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by the Law of England to bear Arms instead of performing Duty 
in or about the Fort or Defence of the Town may instead of that 
Service be allowed to take up their Lots upon working or send- 
ing an able man to work in.” 

After the conference at Winchester in September, William 
Trent returned to Ohio Company business. The first of January, 
1754, he set out for the West with “17 Horses loaded with Mate- 
rials and Stores for a Fort at the Forks of Ohio.” The present 
allotted to the Indians at Winchester—14 horse loads of “Powder, 
Lead and Flints’”—was not given to them at the conference but 
was taken to the Ohio by Trent at this time. On January 6, George 
Washington, returning from a diplomatic mission to the French 
at Fort Le Boeuf, met Trent a few days out of Wills Creek 
(Cumberland, Maryland) and informed him of the strength of 
the French at Le Boeuf and of the immediate danger to Britain’s 
title to land on the Ohio. Consequently, Trent sent by Washing- 
ton to Governor Dinwiddie a message expressing confidence that 
“he could stop them this Winter, if properly impowered to do 
so.” Governor Dinwiddie gave him that power—a captain’s com- 
mission, dated January 27, 1754. 

Trent was ordered to muster one hundred militia on the frontier 
and to proceed “‘to the Ohio, where a fort is proposed to be built.” 
He was to protect and assist in- finishing the fort, and to be on 
his “guard against any attempts of the French.” 

The toehold the British were able to gain on the Ohio, before 
French occupation, was made possible by the Ohio Company. 
When Trent received the captain’s commission he was at Red- 
stone (Brownsville) on the Monongahela River, about thirty-five 
miles from its confluence with the Ohio (Pittsburgh). There he 
had built the company storehouse. Between February 15 and 
April 12 Trent enlisted fifty-two men “which he was also obliged 
not only to maintain but to arm several and supply them with 
other Necessaries from the Companies Store.” He delivered the 
Winchester gift to the Half King early in February and with as- 
sistance of the Indians had partially completed a storehouse at 
the fork of the Ohio (Pittsburgh) before March 11. “The 
Ohio Company’s stores; and what provisions he could purchase 


“St. Blin to Contrecoeur, March 11, 1754; printed in Fernand Grenier, 
ed., Papiers Contrecoeur, pp. 107-109. 
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from the Indians, and other people in those parts” maintained 
Trent and his little band until April 12, when he was obliged “to 
come in to Will’s Creek, to procure provisions for his company, 
whom he left without any thing but corn, and of that barely 
enough to subsist on, till he could send them a supply.” While 
Trent was at Wills Creek, Contrecoeur, in command of a French 
force more than a thousand strong, came down the Allegheny and 
summoned the English to evacuate what he claimed was French 
territory. In the four days between the time Ensign Ward learned 
that the French were near and the time they actually appeared be- 
fore the installation, the forty-one Virginians and the Indians 
stockaded the storehouse. The English were so outnumbered that 
Ward had no alternative to capitulation. Governor Duquesne of 
New France commended Contrecoeur for his great achievement : 
without firing a single shot he had forced the English to leave 
the Ohio Valley.” 

Thus on April 17, 1754, ended an era in the history of the 
Six Nations. For many years they had held the Ohio Valley 
by right of conquest; now it was lost to them without the firing 
of a single shot. Only a year before, William Trent, in the name 
of the governor of Virginia, had assured the Half King that the 
Virginians considered the Ohio Valley belonged to the Six Na- 
tions. The Half King and his kirismen helped the Virginians build 
the fort; the chief himself laid the first log. 

At Logstown in August, 1753, Trent had assured the Indians 
the Ohio Company’s fortified storehouse would be a magazine for 
Indian supplies and, in the event of French attack, a haven of ref- 
uge for their women and children. Up to this time the basic struggle 
between the French and English had been competition for the 
Indian trade; but, when a French army took possession of an 
English fort, built on Indian land notwithstanding, the scene 
changed. The Indians living along the Ohio were no longer be- 
ing assisted by one European power to ward off aggression of 
another European power; they were, so to speak, on the “outside 
looking in.” Now it was Great Britain versus France on the Ohio. 
In the four succeeding years raiding parties from Fort Duquesne 
laid waste the frontier, George Washington’s militia was defeated 


* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, May 11, 1754, ibid., pp. 125-126. 
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at Fort Necessity, and General Braddock’s British and colonial 
forces met defeat less than ten miles from the French fort; but, 
on November 25, 1758, General Forbes without firing a volley 
took possession of its smouldering ruins. The French had with- 
drawn and set fire to it. A second plan for an English town on 
the Ohio was made by John Campbell in 1764. From this plan, 
two streets square, grew the city of Pittsburgh. 

It is mere speculation that but for two occurrences the Ohio 
Company might have given the English a firm foothold and not 
a mere toehold on the Ohio before 1754. If Thomas Lee had not 
mentioned the Ohio or Allegheny rivers specifically in his petition 
of October 20, 1747, the Virginia Executive Council might have 
acted favorably upon it. If Virginia had scheduled the treaty with 
the Six Nations for Albany, the accustomed meeting place, it 
might have been a total success. Then the Ohio Company’s plan 
to settle “one hundred and fifty or more Family’s . . . on the 
Branches of the Mississippi to the Westward of the great Moun- 
tains” could have been executed even before the king of France 
issued his famous order, April, 1752, to Marquis Duquesne, 
newly appointed governor general of New France, “to make every 
possible effort to drive the English from our territory, and to 
prevent them coming there to trade.” 











THE OHIO, THE INDIAN’S LAND 


By Wittiam A. HuntTeErR* 


HE armed contest for the Ohio, which began at Jumonville 

Glen on the morning of May 28, 1754—or at the Forks of 
the Ohio on April 16, though no shots were fired at the earlier 
encounter—was the military sequel to a diplomatic contest for 
the region. Behind this display of British and French power poli- 
tics, however, had been waged the struggle between British and 
French traders for control of the area, a struggle highlighted by 
incidents like the Indian uprising of 1747 and the French and 
Indian attack upon the pro-British Indians at Pickawillany on 
June 21, 1752, which foreshadowed the later warfare.’ 

But behind these phases of the Anglo-French rivalry was an 
older, more somber story of Indian warfare, of the conquest of 
the upper Ohio by the League of the Iroquois. The destruction 
of the Eries as a people, in 1654, had opened the upper Ohio to 
Iroquois attack; and thereafter Five Nations war parties devas- 
tated and depopulated the region.* Of the victims of these attacks 
we know but litte: 


History gives us no glimpse of them, nor of their end. 
Pots made by their women, however, are found in the 
cemeteries of seventeenth-century Seneca towns. The 
archaeology of the Ohio . . . shows a large gap at this 
point, for the next later objects found belong to Iro- 
quois and their wards of a century later. Archaeology 
provides a corpus delicti, and history finds the property 
of the deceased in the possession of the Five Nations.® 


Among the survivors (other than captives) of this destruction 
were the fugitives known to history as Shawnees, some of whose 


*William A. Hunter is Senior Archivist, Public Records Division, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

*, Nicholas B. Wainwright, “George Croghan and the Indian Uprising of 
1747,” Pennsylvania History, XXI (1954), 21-31; Charles A. Hanna, The 
Wilderness Trail (New York, 1911), II, 289-299; Guy Frégault, Le Grand 
Marquis (Montreal, 1952), 378-380. 

*George T. Hunt, The Wars of the Iroquois (Madison, 1940), 100-102. 

*John Witthoft, unpublished manuscript (1951). 
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scattered bands drifted back to the Ohio in the eighteenth century. 

By 1700 the upper Ohio region, westward into present Indiana, 
had become by conquest the hunting lands of the People of the 
Long House. Families and bands from all their divisions, and 
especially from the adjacent and powerful Seneca, drifted into 
the area and began to make small and scattered settlements. 
Aliquippa’s Town, Logstown, Kuskuskies, and various “Mingo 
Cabins” appear in the records and on the maps. The growth of 
these somewhat detached colonies created the problem of their 
relation to the Iroquois Council at Onondaga, with a tendency 
on the part of the migrants to act independently, and an insist- 
ence on the part of the League that the status of the Ohioans 
was that of “warriors” or “hunters,” and not that of “counsellors.”* 

As time passed, this Iroquois population was supplemented, in 
growing numbers, by immigrants of another origin; for the upper 
Ohio area became increasingly the new home of displaced groups 
associated with and dependent upon the League.’ Chief among 
these were Shawnee bands who, on terms of uneasy amity with 
their former enemies, sifted in from the Susquehanna and other 
remote havens; and Delawares, more important numerically and 
historically, who moved in from eastern Pennsylvania, accom- 
panied and followed by the traders whose business had become 
an essential part of these Indians’ economy. 

Although the precise official relation of the Iroquois migrants 
to the Onondaga Council might continue uncertain, some prac- 
tical arrangements had to be made for these Ohio peoples. In 
consequence we find in the records of the early 1700's certain of 
the resident Iroquois cast in more or less definable roles: Tanag- 
harisson, a Seneca, is referred to as “the Half King,” and ap- 
pears to have some sort of overall responsibility and a special 
interest in the Delawares ; Scarroyady (Coté du ciel to the French, 
Monacatootha to the Shawnees), an Oneida, is concerned with the 
Shawnee settlers; Canajarera (Broken Kettle, Big Kettle), an- 
other Seneca, is associated with the Wyandots; Kaghsedaniunt 
(Belt of Wampum, White Thunder) is the keeper of the wam- 

‘Provincial Record, L, 436-437 (Colonial Records, V, 357-358) ; PR, M, 
89 (CR, V, 478). 

5See PR, L, 425 (CR, V, 351) for a census of Ohio warriors in 1748. 


Further removals from the east undoubtedly increased the proportion of the 
Delaware population. 
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pum. Among the dependent peoples, the Delawares, remote from 
their eastern relatives, also have resident officials; after 1752 
Shingas is their “king,” and Custaloga keeps their wampum.*® 

These identifications of role are inadequate, and unfortunately 
must remain so. Like Alice through the looking glass, the white 
man gazed into the Indian world, and fancied what he saw there 
to be the counterpart of what he already knew; but, entering 
within, he found a world unexpectedly strange and unaccountably 
different. “Half King” is a European term whose deceptive con- 
notations are not removed by saying, for example, that Tanag- 
harisson was a “viceroy” of the League. 

It is easy to say that an Indian “king” was neither a monarch 
nor an executive head, that he owned no land and had no sub- 
jects; this illustrates the ineptitude of the European designation, 
but it does not clarify it. The Indian was governed by customs 
rather than by persons. Furthermore, he lived in a society illiterate 
in the European sense, a society in which (at the time of which 
we are writing) a string of wampum served as token and re- 
minder of a formal speech, and a patterned belt of wampum com- 
memorated a diplomatic engagement. In this world the validity of 
a treaty was attested by the fact that it was held at one of the 
designated “council fires,” and that of official communications by 
the fact that they passed between regularly authorized spokesmen 
—spokesmen who appear in our English records as “kings.’’? 

The authority of such a “king’s” speeches derived from no 
principle of divine or constitutional right, but from the attitude 
of his constituents as determined in council. In this lies the ex- 
plantation of some peculiarities of Indian treaties: the fact that an 
Indian “king” could not reply to a diplomatic proposal before first 
conferring with his counsellors; the repetition of a message on 
separate occasions to show that it expressed a firm attitude and 
not a passing whim; the indeterminate character of Indian diplo- 
macy in general, with the struggle of white negotiators to obtain 
final, clearcut decisions from people to whom any question re- 


*It should be noted that the name forms given here are only a few of the 
many variants found in contemporary records. 

*This use of the word “king” provides a reasonable interpretation for 
Teedyuscung’s otherwise fantastic assertions that the Five (Six) Nations 
had but one king, and that he was himself made king of ten nations (see 
Pennsylvania Archives, first series, II, 725; CR, VII, 199, 208, 213, 701). 
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mained, so long as it existed, a matter for discussion and recon- 
sideration. 

It may seem curious that we hear more of “kings” among the 
dependent Delawares than among the dominant Iroquois; but in 
fact this contrast, incongruous in European eyes, reflects the 
different organizations of these peoples, and the relationship be- 
tween them. 

The southern Delaware Indians (the name is geographical and 
European, these people having had no distinctive national name 
for themselves) seem to have been originally a number of au- 
tonomous bands, not joined like their northern Delaware relatives 
into loose confederacies, the Mahicans, Wappings, and Munsees. 
The records of William Penn’s early land purchases, for example, 
show no knowledge of any central or overall Delaware authority ; 
each band spoke for itself. The components of the League, on 
the other hand, speaking in the name of the Onondaga Council, 
gave an impression of unity stronger, perhaps, than the facts 
warranted. 

The increasingly close, if not increasingly friendly, relations 
between these Delawares and the Five (or Six) Nations, how- 
ever, called for some more general diplomatic arrangement on 
the part of the Delawares. The fact of Delaware dependence upon 
the Iroquois is a familiar one; but neither the date and manner 
of its origin nor its precise nature and extent is satisfactorily 
known to us. At a later date some Delawares charged that the 
Iroquois had gained their dominant position through trickery ; 
but earlier accounts speak of conquest.’ Plausibly, the relation- 
ship was a consequence or concomitant of the Iroquois conquest 
of the Susquehannocks, which ended in 1675.° So long as the 
Delawares lived upon their own lands their tributary status may 
have been felt but lightly; but when they sold these lands and 
moved onto those of the Five Nations, their subordinate rela- 
tionship became more emphatic. The period of displacement prob- 
ably saw the breakup of some Delaware bands and their absorption 
into larger groups, thus reducing the number of “kings”; the 
example of the Onondaga Council would suggest the establishment 

* PR, D, 218-219, 280-282; M, 407; P, 170 (CR, II, 490, 571-574; VI, 


155-156; VII, 432-433). 
° George T. Hunt, op. cit., 137-144. 
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of some kind of Delaware counterpart; and Provincial officials 
would find it convenient to deal with a “king” who spoke for a 
larger Delaware aggregate. 

Before 1701 we hear of a “king” named Hithquoquean acting 
as diplomatic intermediary between the southern Delawares and 
the Iroquois ;'° and in 1712, eleven years after the death of this 
“king,” these same Delawares chose Alumapees (Sassoonan) head 
of the delegation which carried their tribute belts to Onondaga. 

As Alumapees’ own “Schuylkill Indians” absorbed smaller 
bands, the Province found it increasingly convenient to deal with 
him as “king” or spokesman, though it is clear that he never acted 
in this role for the more northern bands, those involved in the 
“Walking Purchase.” So, in 1718, “Sassoonan King of the Dela- 
ware Indians” headed the delegates who ratified the previous 
land sales made by the various southern bands."* At a later date 
Alumapees made his home at Shamokin, so that his people are 
referred to as “Delawares of Shamokin” ;'* and during his life- 
time some of his followers who had extended their hunting trips 
to the Ohio became resident in that region, making their first 
settlements at Conemaugh and Kittanning. Despite this removal, 
the Province continued to regard Alumapees as spokesman for 
the Ohio settlers.** 

It seems to have been customary to designate a successor dur- 
ing a “king’s” lifetime; and while there was no set order of 
succession, a person who stood in an appropriate degree of rela- 
tionship to a “king,” a nephew for example, might naturally be 
chosen.** However, the two nephews designated by Alumapees 
both died in 1731, and this “king” made no further nomination 
before his own death in 1747. The subsequent discussions shed 
some light upon the nature of this “kingship.” James Logan urged 
Conrad Weiser to prevent the selection of Alumapees’ nephew 
Pisquitomen, whom Logan did not like, as successor; Weiser 


” PR, C, 30; D. 280-282 (CR, I, 410-411; II, 571-574). 
2 PR, H, 36°87 (CR, III, 339- 340). 
2 PR’ K, 258 (CR, IV, 585). 
™ Papers of the Provincial Council, 1730, Aug. 8, 20 (PA 1, I, 265-266) ; 
PR, H, 189, 235; I, 12 (CR, III, 432, 472, 626). Hanna’s identification of 
Alumapees with Alymacapy (Allemykoppy), an Ohio Delaware, _ upon 
Hazard’s misreading of a manuscript (Hanna, op. cit., I, 279; PA 1, I, 301). 
“For early instances of such designated successors, see Journal ‘of the 
Friends Historical Society, 1X (1912), 164-166; PA 1, I, 124 
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recommended Lapaghpeton, who declined; and Thomas Penn ad- 
vised the Provincial officials not to interfere: “the Delawares are 
tributary to the Six Nations, and tho these call themselves 
Schuylkill Indians, they are a branch of those Delawares, and 
as such the six Nations may take Umbrage with our meddling in 
this matter.” The Six Nations, it was reported, would confer about 
a successor at Shamokin in the spring of 1748; but they appar- 
ently failed to select one.'® 

Many of Alumapees’ people had gone to the Ohio, and upon 
his death still more of them probably moved there, including the 
nephew Pisquitomen and his younger brothers, the Beaver and 
Shingas. In 1751 Governor Hamilton appealed to the Delawares 
on Ohio to choose a spokesman to be approved by the Province 
and the Six Nations.’® Finally, at Logstown in June, 1752, the 
Six Nations Half King appointed Shingas to be Delaware “king” ; 
and Pennsylvania and Virginia soon recognized the new spokes- 
man."? 

In a few years these Indians would become known as Unami 
(“downriver”) Delawares, probably in reference to their tradi- 
tional home on the lower Delaware ; but this name does not appear 
in the records until 1757.1° Their tradition was one of generally 
peaceful relations with William Penn and his successors. Many 
of these Delawares spoke English. Their mode of life had been 
affected profoundly by contact with European culture; and the 
ties between them and the Pennsylvanian traders who accom- 
panied them to the Ohio were very strong. It involves little ex- 
aggeration to describe these Indians as the first Pennsylvanian 
settlers on the Ohio.’® 

When we are told of these Delawares “that their late King 
Skalitchi Desired of them that they wou'd take Care to keep a 
Perfect peace with y® English & that . . . the Indians should be 

* Richard Peters Papers, II, 81; PR, L, 104 (CR, V, 138-139); Penn 
Manuscripts, Penn letter books, II, 212; PRL, 211, 229 (CR, V, 282, 222). 

7° PR, M, 118, 127-128 (CR, V, 519, 532-533). 

- Virginia Magaz ine of History and sg ong XIII (1905-06), 167-168 ; 


Mary oo RM age History of Col. Henry Bouquet (privately printed, 
1920), 27; M, 235 (CR, “V, 685); Gratz Collections, Peters letter 


16. 
* PR, Q, 14, 89-90 (CR, VII, 665, 726). 
See also “Provincial Negotiations with the Western Indians, 1754-58,” 
Pennsylvania History, XVIII (1951), 213-219; “Traders on the Ohio: 
1730,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XXXV_ (1952), 85-92. 
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half English & the English make themselves as half Indians that 
they might the better be as y® same”; when Alumapees assures 
Governor Gordon “That he looks upon all the English & the 
Indians to be as one People closely united & joyned together” ; 
when the Beaver assures the Governor that “We always looked 
upon You to be one Flesh and Blood with Us”; or when Shingas, 
more surprisingly, says that his uncle and James Logan were 
brought up together, we are of course dealing with figures of 
speech; but we must not forget that the figures conveyed a fa- 
miliar idea.*° To the Provincial government, these Delawares were 
in a very real sense “our Indians.” 

Nevertheless, these Ohio Indians, Six Nations conquerors and 
Delaware tenants alike, looked upon the Ohio lands with a jealous 
eye which did not fail to see in the arrival of white traders the 
threat of white settlement. To the Six Nations the region was a 
private preserve; on March 23, 1731, the Seneca chief men wrote 
from “Kanaossedago” to Governor Gordon “that it is their Land 
but that your people may trade there but not build Stone or 
Timber houses, but of Bark.’’*! To the Delawares the land was 
a sanctuary; they had brought the traders with them, and might 
regard the Philadelphians as brothers, but the news of English 
and French claims to own the Ohio troubled and alarmed them. 
In 1748 the Indians assembled at Logstown listened to Conrad 
Weiser and George Croghan, and in 1749 they listened to Céloron 
de Blainville. Having listened, the Beaver and Oppamylucah, two 
Delaware leaders, asked Christopher Gist, in March, 1752, “where 
the Indian’s Land lay, for that the French claimed all the Land 
on one side of the River Ohio & the English on the other Side.””* 

Thus, the British and French governments might disagree 
whether or not Boishébert’s landing at Presque Isle in June, 
1753, constituted an invasion, and the Governor and the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania might dispute whether or not their Province had 
been intruded upon; but to the Indians on Ohio the matter was 
beyond question. Taking with him representatives of the Shaw- 


PR, D; 3173. Hy 468;.M, 407 CGR, I G29; Ti, 4325 Vi, 156); 
Moravian Archives, Indian Missions, C. F. Post. 

™ PPC, 1731, Mar. 23; Abr. Wendell to Governor Gordon (in Dutch; 
quoted from accompanying translation). 

= William R. Darlington, Christopher Gist’s Journals (Pittsburgh, 1893), 
78. 
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Five Nations wherein you write... .” 
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nees and the Delawares, the Half King set off for the French 
camp, and on September 3 ordered Marin to withdraw, remind- 
ing him that this was the third time the French had been refused 
passage through this country. As the Half King made clear, he 
spoke on this occasion for the Ohio “hunters” and not for the 
Onondaga Council: “I am speaking in the name of all the war- 
riors who inhabit the Belle Riviere . . . I do not come from my 
chief.” 

The Half King’s stand was a bold one. The British colonies 
would be slow to act; we know this today, and the Half King 
may have suspected it then. For his stand to succeed, however, 
the dependent Shawnees and Delawares must join with their Six 
Nations superiors not merely in distaste for an armed invasion 
but in equally resolute opposition to it; and Marin acted shrewdly 
to forestall such unity of action. He struck at Six Nations pres- 
tige: “I despise all the stupid things you said. I know that they 
come only from you, and that all the warriors and chiefs of the 
Belle Riviere think better than you.” And he recalled the old en- 
mity between the Shawnees and the Iroquois; La Salle, he said, 
had taken possession of the Ohio “when it was inhabited by the 
Shawnees, with whom the Iroquois waged incessant war, and who 
have always been our friends.”’** 

From this point we can trace a weakening of the Indian posi- 
tion. Rebuffed by the French, Tanagharisson, relying upon Eng- 
lish support, pursued until his death (at John Harris’s, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1754) a steadfast policy of opposition to the French; 
but the Ohio Indians were not of one mind, and he could not 
speak for all. When Washington went to Fort Le Boeuf in No- 
vember, 1753, the Half King accompanied him and tried to per- 
suade the Delawares to break with the French and return the 
wampum belts received from them. The Half King’s people helped 
lay the foundation logs of the Virginian fort at the Forks of Ohio; 
and, when Contrecoeur seized that place, on April 16, 1754, they 
joined Washington in the May 28 attack upon Jumonville’s party. 
A month later they burned their village of Logstown and joined 
Washington at Fort Necessity; and after the surrender on July 


_™ Papiers Contrecoeur (Quebec, 1952), 53-58, 61-62. See also Donald H. 
nen. The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1954) 
47-50. 
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4 they retired to Virginia and to the back settlements of Pennsyl- 
vania. Even after this, Tanagharisson persuaded Delaware and 
Shawnee delegates to join him at Aughwick (Shirleysburg), in 
September, 1754, to ask help of Pennsylvania. Scarroyady, who 
succeeded Tanagharisson as “half king,” joined Braddock, after 
whose defeat he and his followers retired to their ancestral home 
in New York. The scattered Ohio Iroquois who had not joined 
Tanagharisson were called home by the Onondaga Council in 
1756;7* and those who still remained (like the deaf “Onondaga,” 
Tiskegiee, whom Post met near Fort Duquesne in August, 1758)*° 
did so as French collaborators. 

Of the dependent Ohio peoples, the story of the Shawnees is 
soon told. Nursing old grudges against the Iroquois, unfixed in 
residence and in allegiance, they responded readily to French pro- 
posals. The very delegates who accompanied the Half King in 
September, 1753, apologized to the French next day for his de- 
fiant attitude, and dissociated themselves from it.2* Some of their 
chief men who had lived in Pennsylvania attended the Aughwick 
council in September, 1754; but these evidently were overruled 
by their pro-French fellows. Like the Delawares, the Shawnees 
attacked English settlers in 1755; unlike them, they took no initia- 
tive in 1758 to leave the French and seek reconciliation with the 
English. 

The Delaware course was less clearcut than either of these, and 
much more difficult. Their ties of friendship with Pennsylvania 
were strong, and their dependence upon English trade stronger 
still. Their attitude toward the Six Nations (unlike that of their 
brethren from the upper Susquehanna) was not hostile ; and, how- 
ever distasteful their subordinate position, it had afforded them 
the advantages of a home and protection. On the other hand, these 
Delawares could not oppose the French without substantial sup- 
port from the Six Nations and from the British; unlike the Half 
King’s band they could not take refuge in their ancestral home 
in case of failure; and without trade they could not live in the 


™* Documents Relative to the Colonial iidery of the State of New-York, 
ed. E. B. O’Callaghan (Albany, 1853-), X 
* PA 1, III, 527-528. The name, which nal in Post’s rough notes, may 


be the same as Jeskake or Déjiquéqué (Papiers Contrecoeur, 104, 105, 189). 
* Papiers Contrecoeur, 61-62. 
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manner to which they had become accustomed. So the Delawares 
would remain on the Ohio, preferably (if the League and the 
British opposed the French effectively) in their old alliances ; but 
if those alliances failed they must accept the French, hoping so 
to secure the carrot of French trade and to escape the cudgel 
of the invader’s Indian allies. 

Following the Half King’s unsuccessful defiance of the French, 
“King” Shingas temporized. At Logstown, in November, 1753, 
Shingas said he could not accompany the Half King and Wash- 
ington, but that Custaloga had the wampum belts at Venango; at 
Venango, Custaloga said he could not return the belts without a 
speech from the “king.” At the end of January, 1754, Shingas 
joined the Half King in appealing to Pennsylvania and Virginia 
to build a fort at the Forks of Ohio; and he assured Croghan, at 
Logstown, that although “I live here on the River Side, which is 
the French Road, . . . I will neither go down nor up, but I will 
move nearer to my Brethren the English, where I can keep our 
Women and Children safe from the Enemy.”** A few weeks 
later Joncaire heard at Venango that these Delawares were on 
their way from the Forks of Ohio to join him; but French scouts 
who on March 7 found Shingas’ town deserted reported that its 
population had “gone the way of the English.”** In June Shingas 
communicated with Washington’s party, but would not join it 
openly. Nevertheless, after the surrender of Fort Necessity he 
visited Captain Stobo, one of the Virginian hostages held at Fort 
Duquesne; and in September his brother, the Beaver, and other 
leading Delawares met with the Half King and Weiser at Augh- 
wick. 

Indecision can be in its effect decisive. At this conference the 
Beaver appealed to the Six Nations and to Pennsylvania for help. 
He reminded the Half King of the protection the Delawares had 
received as wards: “We have . . . lived very easy under your 
Protection, and no high Wind did blow to make Us uneasy, but 
now Things seem to take another turn, and a high Wind is rising.” 
He appealed to the Pennsylvanians as brothers, “one Flesh and 
Blood with Us.” But the Half King replied that he could not 


* PR, M, 407 (CR, VI, 166). 
* Papiers Contrecoeur, 108. 
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speak for the Onondaga Council, and Weiser that he could make 
no promises for the Province.*® 

It was all very well for Delawares to tell James Kenny, in 1763, 
“that at Braddock’s Defeat there was not One of y® Delawares 
& only four Mingoes & three Shawanas, all y® Rest Northr® In- 
dians,” and their story may be true;*° but the Indians had read 
the direction of the wind. Indian delegates, we are told, “had 
applied to Gen! Braddock and Enquired what he intended to do 
with the Land if he Cou? drive the French and their Indians 
away To w** Gen! Braddock replied that the English Shoud 
Inhabit & Inherit the Land.’** On June 22-24, more than two 
weeks before the defeat at the Monongahela, two parties of 
French and Indians, identified as Delawares and Shawnees, at- 
tacked the borders of Maryland and Virginia.*? Braddock had 
locked the door which had been closed at Aughwick, and the day 
of the diplomatic intermediary had passed. Abandoning the “king- 
ship” which Virginia and Pennsylvania had recognized, Shingas 
himself about October 1 attacked settlers near Fort Cumberland, 
and a month later fell upon Pennsylvania settlers in Cumberland 
County.** In response to this “betrayal,” Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, which had failed to give Shingas the help he needed, now 
offered rewards of three hundred dollars and fifty pistoles for his 
head.** 

It is needless, however, to dwell upon the shortcomings of 
British negotiations with the Ohio Indians; and to do so would 
perhaps obscure the point. A shrewder and more aggressive Brit- 
ish policy might have spared the white settlers some of the hard- 
ships of border warfare; but it is hard to see how it would have 
spared the Indian on the Ohio. The prime object of the British 
was not Indian friendship but the lands of the Ohio—not as a 
matter of suzerainty only, or of trade advantages, but of occupa- 
tion, first and necessarily by armed garrisons, later but foreseeably 
by settlers—and it is not easy to see how the British could have 

» PR, M, 408-409 (CR, VI, 157-158). 

*“Journal of James Kenny, 1761-1763,” Pennsylvania Magazine of Ilis- 
tory and Biography, XXVII (1913), 183. 

= “The Captivity of Charles Stuart, 1755-57,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XIII (1926) 63. 

= PR, N, 87-88, 93 (CR, VI, 457-459, 465). 


*® PR, N, 239, 263-264 (CR, VI, 643, 675). 
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obtained or kept both the Indians’ friendship and the land. The 
real plight of the Ohio Indians is not pictured for us by Shingas, 
in guise of a refugee king at enmity with his former allies, but 
by the Beaver, with his troubled inquiry about the Indian’s land. 

“The river where we are,” the Half King had told Marin, “be- 
longs to us warriors.” 

“Tt belongs incontestably to the King,” Marin had contradicted 
him. 

But General Braddock’s prophecy (though he did not live to 
fulfill it) was to be the blunt and final answer. 
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THE JUMONVILLE AFFAIR* 


By Marcet TRUDEL 
Translated and abridged by Donald H. Kent 


S HISTORICAL method improves, and as access to archives 

becomes easier, the need is felt for a re-study of certain 
disputed questions. With some of these questions this need is 
most urgent, for in certain quarters they have been treated with 
a complete lack of impartiality, and the conclusions thus reached 
continue to appear in textbooks or have been adopted without 
change by uncritical historians. The Jumonville affair is one of 
these. 


This subject has been mishandled by a French Canadian his- 
torian,’ but if an American historian should tell a Canadian, “You 
are on Jumonville’s side,” the Canadian if he liked this game 
could always retort, “You are on Washington’s,” and history 
would be no further ahead. Therefore, it is proper that a French 
Canadian should study this problem anew, profiting by the ex- 
perience of his predecessors, and guarding against falling into the 


*Originally, a paper presented at the meeting of the Institut d’histoire de 
l’Amérique frangaise, April 17, 1952, published in the Revue d'histoire de 
V’Amerique frangaise, Vol. VI, No. 3 (December, 1952), pages 331-373. 
Dr. Marcel Trudel is professor of the History of Canada at Laval Uni- 
versity, and author of numerous works, including Le Régime militaire dans 
le Gouvernement des Trois-Riviéres and Louis XVI, le Congrés américain 
et le Canada, 1774-1789. In granting permission for publication in Pennsyl- 
vania History, Dr. Trudel gave the translator “a blank check” for any 
abridgement that might be necessary. The major deletions are noted below. 

: [This alludes to Abbé Georges Robitaille, Washington et Jumonville, 
étude critique (Montreal, Le Devoir, 1933). This so-called “critical study” 
attempting to prove Washington’s guilt in the “assassination” of Jumonville 
made little use of original sources. In fact, for his account of the Jumon- 
ville skirmish, Robitaille merely gave a passage from Bernard Fay, George 
Washington, Republican Aristocrat (N. Y., Houghton Mifflin, 1931), and 
from that pushed conclusions to the utmost extreme. Dr. Trudel made 
a devastating analysis of this work in his introductory pages, omitted 
here as of lesser interest to Pennsylvanians. He pointed out that Robitaille’s 
book was “the first devoted entirely to the Jumonville question” and “the 
only one which textbooks and a goodly number of historians have seen 
fit to cite in bibliography.”] 
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same errors. A new study of the Jumonville question is also a 
logical consequence of the publication of the Contrecoeur Papers.’ 
These papers shed a new light, not so much on the Jumonville 
affair itself (on this the essentials were given by Leduc*) as on 
the entirety of the Ohio quarrel which includes it and explains it. 

Here are the main lines of this new study: Who owned the 
Ohio valley? Did the French know the exact limits of what they 
called their incontestable territory? What was the object of Jumon- 
ville’s mission? How did Jumonville conduct himself after his 
departure from Fort Duquesne up to his encounter with Wash- 
ington? Just what happened on that morning of May 28, 1754? 
How did national policy use this affair? To be complete, this study 
ought to raise other questions and sub-questions, but the confines 
of this article hardly permit more, and even for these the answers 
will have to be brief. 


Wuo OWNED THE OHIO VALLEY? 


In Europe’s race to occupy the American soil, the Ohio val- 
ley long remained a forgotten corner because of the mirage of 
the Western Sea. The problem of the Ohio did not come up 
until well along in the eighteenth century. The Treaty of Utrecht 
recognized that the Indians of the Five Nations were subject to 
Great Britain and, with respect to the “inhabitants of these Re- 
gions,” it stated that “Commissioners would rule exactly and dis- 
tinctly which of them would be or ought to be adjudged subjects 
and friends of France or of G. B.”* This treaty of 1713 decided 
and confirmed nothing as to the ownership of the Ohio. In 1726 


*Fernand Grenier, ed., Papiers Contrecoeur et autres documents con- 
cernant le conflit anglo-frangais sur l’Ohio de 1745 @ 1746. Quebec, Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval, 1952. [Published under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission.] 

* Gilbert F. Leduc, Washington and “The Murder of Jumonville.” Boston, 
La Société Historique Franco-Américaine, 1943. [In a passage which has 
been deleted, Dr. Trudel gave high praise to this work, but pointed out 
that it failed to attract notice since it was “published in English only and 
at Boston.” “It looked like a special pleading, and it was, in fact, a direct 
reply to Robitaille, made by an American.” Therefore, Gustave Lanctot, in 
the Canadian Historical Review, XXV (1944), 75 ff., dismissed it “as a 
lawyer’s brief [rather] than a documentary exposition of facts.”] 

* Article 15 of the Treaty of Utrecht, Actes, mémoires & autres piéces 
authentiques concernant la paix d’Utrecht (Utrecht, Jaques van Poolsum 
ct Guillaume vande Water, 1714), II, 494-496. 
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the Company of the Indies expressed alarm about this country, 
“not yet occupied by any nation of Europe.” Some Englishmen, 
they said, have “already made an establishment on the upper part 
of the Ohio River,” and this was disturbing—an establishment 
must be made immediately on the lower part of the river.® In 1732 
the Sieur de Vincennes settled at the confluence of the Wabash 
and the Ohio, the French now had a post there, but a fort was 
needed! This fort did not yet exist in 1745, and Governor Vau- 
dreuil of Louisiana advocated it, adding that if the English should 
install themselves there before the French, they would become 
the “masters of the navigation of the whole Upper Country.’* 
The English did not remain inactive; in 1744, by the Treaty of 
Lancaster, they obtained half a million acres west of the Appa- 
lachians from the Indians, and formed the Ohio Company of 
Virginia. Then France made an official move: in 1749 Céloron 
de Blainville was sent with 250 men to make a tour of the 
Ohio and bury plates here and there to mark the “renewal of 
possession . . . of the said river Oyo and of all the rivers which 
fall into it and of all the land on both sides as far as the sources 
of the said rivers, such as the preceding kings of France have 
enjoyed or ought to have enjoyed, and as they therein have main- 
tained themselves by arms and by treaties, especially by those of 
Riswick, Utrecht, and Aix La Chapelle.”* They spoke of “re- 
newal of possession”; the first taking possession they were 
thinking about should have been made by Cavelier de La Salle, 
but this is today considered a pure invention.’ They referred to 
the treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix-la-Chapelle, but there 
is no clause in these treaties to confirm France’s possession of 
the Ohio. France could more seriously invoke the use made of 
the Ohio as a military route, for example in 1739 when it was 


5 Pierre Margry, ed., Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans 
VOuest et dans le Sud de lAmérique septentrionale (Paris, Maisonneuve 
et Ch. Leclerc, 1888), VI, 658-660. 


a to the Minister of Marine, November 4, 1745, in Margry, VI, 


* See the facsimile of one of these plates in Pennsylvania Archives, Second 
Series, VI, 80 

®Jean Delanglez, Louis Joliet. Vie et voyages (1645-1700). (Les Etudes 
de I’Institut d’histoire de !’Amérique francaise, 1950), 144-147. [An English 
edition, Chicago, Institute of Jesuit History, 1948, does not appear to have 
this specific denial of La Salle’s taking possession, which may indeed have 
been added in the later French edition.]} 
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used in the expedition against the Chickasaws.® She could always 
maintain that the Ohio was the normal communication between 
New France and Louisiana, and that the English colonies were 
separated from the Ohio by a natural barrier, the Appalachians. 

The English had good arguments on their side, too, They could 
cite the second Charter of Virginia which in 1609 granted them 
the country from one ocean to the other,’® a strange enough pro- 
cedure which France also used, as when all North America from 
Florida to the Arctic Circle was granted to the Compagnie des 
Cent-Associés."t The English could match Cavelier de La Salle 
by a certain Gabriel Arthur who was taken prisoner in 1674 while 
exploring, and who reached in spite of himself what seems to 
have been the Ohio River.’? They could affirm that they had 
long had trading posts on the Ohio, which is repeatedly confirmed 
in French correspondence of the period. They could especially 
invoke their Treaty of Lancaster with the Indians, if it was true 
that the Indians were the legitimate proprietors of the soil... . 
At all events, the Précis des faits, published by France in 1756, 
would have no scruples about stating that up to 1749 “the Oyo 
had been frequented only by the French, without the English 
ever making any claim to the country which it waters.’’* 


Céloron’s tour in 1749 could not settle the question. The Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, signed the preceding year, had no clause about 
the Ohio, but the very year of the famous expedition commission- 
ers were entrusted with the task of conferring “on the respective 
boundaries which are presently in dispute between the two Crowns, 
both those of Nova Scotia or Acadia and those in other parts of 


* Hoequart to the Minister, September 30, 1739, Rapport de l’Archiviste 
de la Province de Québec (1922- 1923), 184. [This was the expedition of 
the Baron de Longueuil; see Historic Pennsylvania Leaflet No. 16, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1953.] 

© Second Charter of Virginia, May 23, 1609, in Henry Steele Commager, 
ed., Documents of American History (N. Y., F. S. Crofts & Co., 1943), 

4 Edits, Ordonnances royaux (Quebec, E. R. Fréchette, 1854), I, 7. 

* Clarence Walworth Alvord and Lee Bidgood, eds., The First Explora- 
tions of the Trans-Alleghany Region by the Virginians, 1650-1674 (Cleve- 
land, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1912), 207-226. 

*% Mémoire contenant le Précis des faits, avec leurs piéces justificatives, 
pour servir de Réponse aux Observations envoyées par les Ministres d’ Angle- 
terre, dans les Cours de l’Europe (Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1756), 15. 
fe ww hereafter cited as Précis des faits, is usually attributed to 

hoiseul. 
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this continent where the settlements of the two Nations border 
one anvother.”’* It was even agreed then “that no innovation 
should be made in the countries on whose disposition they were 
to pronounce.’*® However, the task of the commissioners made 
no real headway ; neither the English nor the French had the pa- 
tience to wait for a decision which was never going to be made, 
anyway. In the autumn of 1752, Governor Duquesne announced 
the sending of a detachment “to go and seize and establish itself 
on the Belle Riviere, which we are on the verge of losing if I 
do not make this hasty but indispensable effort.’”*® Thus the 
French made a move which La Pause was to characterize as 
menacing and premature.'* They established Forts Presque Isle 
and Le Boeuf which secured the gateway to the Belle Riviére. 
The English protested, the Governor of Virginia wrote Legardeur 
de Saint-Pierre in 1753 that “the Lands upon the River Ohio, 
in the western parts of the Colony of Virginia, are . . . notoriously 
known to be the property of the Crown of Great Britain.”** Du- 
quesne instructed Contrecoeur to reply to the English governor 
that “your instructions state that the Belle Riviere and its de- 
pendencies belong incontestably to the Most Christian King.”’® 
Duquesne also wrote Legardeur de Saint-Pierre that the Gover- 
nor of Virginia’s “claims to the Belle Riviere are a real chimera, 
for it belongs to us incontestably,” and he added this very sig- 
nificant comment, “Moreover, the King wants it, and that is enough 
for us to march ahead.”*° There we have the explanation; every- 
one wanted it and everyone marched ahead. 

To parry the French threat, the English sent Captain Trent, in 
the spring of 1754, to establish a fort at the Forks of the Ohio. 
Two score men had scarcely begun the works when Contrecoeur 
arrived with almost a thousand men, threatened the English with 
his artillery, and compelled them to surrender and retire.*! Contre- 

™ Memoir from the British Court, delivered to French Minister, July 24, 
1749, in Précis des faits, 72. 

% Précis des faits, 6. 

%® Duquesne to Contrecoeur, October 12, 1752, in Fernand Grenier, ed., 
Papiers Contrecoeur, 17. 

™ Mémoire et reflexions, RAPQ (1933-1934), 148. 

8 Dinwiddie to Saint-Pierre, October 30, 1753, Papiers Contrecoeur, 77. 

Duquesne to Contrecoeur, January 30, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 96. 

* Duquesne to Saint-Pierre, January 30, 1754, Papiers Contrecouer, 98 ff. 


"Washington, W’ritings (Sparks ed.), II, 7 n; Précts des faits, 20 ff. 
The Précis piles up errors freely. According to it, the English were al- 
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coeur continued work on the fort and the new military estab- 
lishment received the name of Duquesne. The two nations were 
still at peace, and the commissioners were still at work delimiting 
frontiers. . . . But the French had built Fort Le Boeuf, the Eng- 
lish had begun a fort on the Ohio and had been compelled to 
capitulate and retreat by Contrecoeur’s much superior. force. 


This was a very definite plan of action: to seize the Ohio at 
any cost, and to deny the English any rights there. The orders 
were clear, but there was at least one occasion when an officer 
under Contrecoeur did not completely grasp the full extent of 
the claims. In July, 1754, when Coulon de Villiers had Wash- 
ington sign the capitulation of Fort Necessity, he stipulated in 
article 6 that the English should give “word of honor no longer 
to work on any establishment in this place nor on this side of the 
height of land for one year counting from this day.”** That was 
a grave error indeed, to limit this prohibition to a year only, and 
Duquesne informed Contrecoeur that this article “is contradictory 
to the summons you made, as it would appear that the English 
have the same right of possession on the Belle Riviere as we do. 
You will not fail to repeat unceasingly to your captains how 
wrong they are to want to seize our lands where we have had 
establishments for almost a century, and that I disapprove very 
strongly the mistake which was made in article six.’’** Unfortu- 
nately, this prohibition limited to a year only was inscribed in an 
official text, which would be quite embarrassing when this text 
had to be cited. The Précis des faits got out of this difficulty in 
the easiest way imaginable: when it produced the capitulation of 
Fort Necessity as evidence, the Précis omitted the words which 
did not suit. This official French government report reproduced 


ready entrenched under Trent’s command; when summoned to retire, “They 
did so, evacuated their fort peaceably, and even asked the Sieur de Contre- 
coeur to give them food, which they lacked; he had it given to them abun- 
dantly, and destroyed the fort”; then Contrecoeur went to establish himself 
further down the river. The historical truth is very different: the English 
had only about forty workmen who were beginning the fort, Trent was 
absent, the English when summoned asked for a delay, but Contrecoeur 
granted only an hour while threatening the English with his artillery; 
when he became master of the place, he did not destroy the fort but com- 
7 it. This affair is very important to explain what happened in May, 
= Capitulation of Fort Necessity, Papiers Contrecoeur, 204. 
* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, July 25, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 223 ff 
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among its supporting evidence a mutilated document.** In this 
whole business, all the misdeeds were not on the English side. 


Dip THE FRENCH KNow THE Exact Limits or WHat THEY 
CALLED THEIR INCONTESTABLE TERRITORY? 


The French said they were incontestably the proprietors of the 
Ohio; did they know the exact limits of the territory they claimed? 
This question must be raised before studying the Jumonville affair 
in detail. Governor Duquesne, whom the King had ordered to 
seize the Ohio, hardly knew how far this territory extended. On 
July 10, 1753, he wrote Marin, “As I have found nothing in the 
Secretariat which could inform me about the limits of the Belle 
Riviere, and as there are commissioners from each side working 
on them, get information from the Sieur de Joncaire as to where 
he thinks the borders are; and for the time being you should 
drive off and pillage all the English who are on our land, and if 
any should be found on the edge, you will have them informed 
that if they come to trade among us, they will be arrested and 
their goods will be pillaged. I remember that I have been told 
there was a chain of mountains in a southern direction from 
the Belle Riviere which has always been regarded as the limits of 
our territory. Find out from the Sieur de Joncaire if what I have 
been told is in agreement with what that officer knows.”*> Du- 
quesne knew then that commissioners had been appointed to de- 
limit the frontiers, but while awaiting their conclusions he was 
willing to rely on Joncaire, and the basis for pillaging the Eng- 
lish traders was found in the statements of a mere individual. 
As to the “chain of mountains,” any precise claim would be a 
mere guess so long as surveyors had not fixed the boundary 
points officially. 

A little later, still without authorization from the commission- 
ers, Governor Duquesne fixed the limit of claims at ten or twelve 
leagues from the river, and wrote Contrecoeur, “I would not take 
exception to what they might build at a distance from the Belle 
Riviere. . . . I would certainly not pick a quarrel with people who 

* Précis, 155. The words, “for one year counting from this day,” were 
omitted. 


* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, July 10, 1753, Archives du Séminaire de 
Québec, V-V, carton V, liasse B: 62. 
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would be 10 to 12 leagues distant from the riverbank.”’** That 
was in April, 1754. On May 9, in his instructions to Péan, he 
stipulated up to what point the English could not come and es- 
tablish themselves: “In case on his way he should find any Eng- 
lish settlements no farther than six leagues distant from the 
riverbank, he should summon them to retire, give the plunder to 
the Indians, and destroy the said establishments.”** No English 
fort was to be permitted within eighteen miles of the Ohio, but 
what of traders! They were not to be endured within 30 to 36 
miles of the Ohio, and as it would be better to drive them back 
still farther, but without being directly involved, the Governor 
suggested using the allied Indians to plunder “the traders who are 
more than 10 or 12 leagues from the banks of the Belle Riviere.”’** 
This letter was on May 22. On June 20, not yet knowing of the 
Jumonville affair, Duquesne extended even farther the limits 
of the territory claimed: “You will observe,” he wrote again to 
Contrecoeur, “that nothing which is twenty or thirty leagues dis- 
tant from your fort is to be exposed to violence, but when the 
opportunity occurs, the English must be told that if they do not 
clear out, they will be seized, and their houses will be burned. 
When making this announcement, order that they be done no 
injury, and you will see that this will have a very good effect, 
since it combines the proper courtesies of peace time with the ad- 
vantages which may be derived from it.”*® 

Therefore, what was “twenty to thirty leagues” distant from 
Fort Duquesne ought not to suffer violence, but by threats the 
English should be driven farther away. Thus from one month 
to another the frontiers were pushed back farther and farther: 
in April, Duquesne did not object to the English being 30 to 
36 miles from the Ohio; in May, he wanted the Indians to drive 
away the traders who were beyond that zone; in June, the mini- 
mum limit was 60 to 90 miles. This was an extremely vague limit ; 
within the undefined space between 60 and 90 miles many inci- 
dents might occur. At any rate, these were the extreme frontiers 


* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, April 15, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 115. 

* Addition to the instructions given to Sieur Péan on June 26, 1753, made 
on May 9, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 121. 
* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, May 22, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 128. 
* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, June 20, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 189. 
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of June, 1754. At the time of the Jumonville affair, they did 
not reach so far, for when Contrecoeur sent Jumonville out on 
May 23, he could not have had the letter written by Duquesne 
in Montreal on May 22, and his latest instructions specified 10 
to 12 leagues. Indeed that would have been enough to make the 
English indignant, for they, too, considered themselves incon- 
testably the masters of the Ohio, and that the French had driven 
them from the Forks by a threat of force. Now Washington was 
going to encounter Jumonville even farther inland than these 10 
to 12 leagues; in fact, the fatal spot was located 42 miles from 
Fort Duquesne as the crow flies, and Jumonville could reach it 
only after a journey of some 60 miles.*® Considering only Du- 
quesne’s claims, it may be stated bluntly that the Jumonville affair 
took place beyond the maximum frontier, in a place which Du- 
quesne had not yet claimed in May, 1754. To be sure, Washington 
did not know about all these purely arbitrary changes in fron- 
tiers, but when he met Jumonville, he knew that the French- 
man was separated from Fort Duquesne by a sixty-mile march; 
yet he could read in the summons, “It has already been reported 
to me by the Indians that you were coming armed with overt 
force on the lands of the King my master.’’** It is not surprising 
that Washington considered this summons “insolent.’** 


Wuat Was THE OBJECT OF JUMONVILLE’Ss Mission? 


At this point, it can be asked what was the object of Jumon- 
ville’s mission. May 23, 1754, Contrecoeur gave Ensign Joseph 
Coulon de Villiers, Sieur de Jumonville, a summons which he was 
to present to the commander of the British troops if he found 
any “on the lands of the King’s domain.” In the text of the 
summons, Contrecoeur declared that he was astonished to learn 
that this English commander was advancing “armed and with 
overt force upon the lands of the King my master, without even 
being able to believe it; yet as I must neglect nothing in getting 
correct information, I am detaching M. de Jumonville to see for 
himself and, in case he finds you there, to summon you in the 


*® Jumonville ascended the Monongahela as far as the mouth of Red Stone 
Creek, and then went across country. 

* Papiers Contrecoeur, 130. 

© Washington, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 34. 
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name of the King.’** Jumonville must therefore find out if the 
English were “on the lands of the King,” and in that case present 
a summons to them. Such a mission was legitimate but difficult 
indeed, since it was not known how far those “lands of the King” 
extended. Here, however, studying the text of the summons is 
not enough; the instructions which Contrecoeur gave Jumonville 
must be examined. By virtue of these instructions, Jumonville 
was first to verify the presence of the English “on the lands of 
the King’s domain.” In case he found them there, “we order 
him,” wrote Contrecoeur, “before making the summons, to send 
us a good pair of legs in order to inform us about what he has 
learned on the day he expects to make the summons.”** To the 
mission’s original object of summoning the English was added 
another; before the summons was presented, Jumonville was to 
send “a good pair of legs” to transmit what he had seen. If 
Jumonville was an envoy, what justification for such proceed- 
ings? Why did Contrecoeur want to know what Jumonville had 
seen, before the summons was presented? Why did he want to 
be forewarned as to the day of the summons? If, as seems likely, 
he wanted to dispatch forces against the English as soon as pos- 
sible after the summons, he was misusing Jumonville’s status as 
an envoy. If he wanted merely to be kept informed of events, it is 
not clear why he ordered Jumonville to send “a good pair of legs” 
before making the summons. 


All this is astonishing, but it should be remembered that Wash- 
ington had acted similarly on his mission as an envoy the previous 
fall. On the way to Fort Le Boeuf to summon the French to 
withdraw, he stopped to hold council with the Indians, and at 
Fort Le Boeuf he made painstaking notes of its arrangements 
and its system of defence.*® The methods of each side were sim- 
ilar; envoys did not have a single well-defined mission, but of 
their own accord or by order they carried out functions which 


* Summons to be made by M. de Jumonville, Papiers Contrecoeur, 130. 
At the end of the text, it reads, “Done at the camp at Fort Duquesne, May 
23, 1754,” and on the back, in Contrecoeur’s hand, “Second summons to 
the English if M. de Jumonville finds them on his scouting expedition of 
May 23, 1754.” (Ibid., 131). 

* Précis des faits, 104. The original of the instructions has been lost, but 
at least the copy in the Présis may be helpful. 

© Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George Washington (N. Y., Houghton 
Mifflin, 1925), I, 47-51, 59. 
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were totally improper for envoys. Let it be said, however, in 
defence of Jumonville, that not until after the affair did Wash- 
ington discover that the French envoy actually had a double mis- 
sion. Therefore, Washington’s precipitate conduct cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of Contrecoeur’s instructions, but rather by the 
way Jumonville carried out his mission. 


How Dip JuMonviLte Conpuct HIMSELF AFTER HIS DEPARTURE 
FROM Fort DUQUESNE UP TO HIS ENCOUNTER WITH 
WASHINGTON ? 


The envoy Jumonville set out on his way. The Précis des faits, 
in an attempt to show that the French had acted without conceal- 
ment, wrote: “This deputy left with an escort of thirty men 
and the next morning he found himself surrounded by a troop 
of English and Indians.’** But Jumonville actually left Fort 
Duquesne on May 23%? and did not encounter the English until 
May 28. What did he do between the 23rd and the 28th? His or- 
ders were precise: “He is to follow the river Mal-engueulée in 
pirogues as far as the shed, after which he is to march until he 
finds the road connecting with the one the English have had con- 
structed.”** The shed was located at the mouth of Red Stone 
Creek, or some forty miles from Fort Duquesne, allowing for the 
bends of the Monongahela. From the shed to the place where 
Jumonville was encamped on the 28th, it is some twenty miles. 
Normally, only two days would be needed to make this journey; 
what could have delayed Jumonville? One thing is certain, that 
Jumonville arrived at the scene of battle on or about the evening 
of the 26th, for Drouillon, the officer accompanying him, stated: 
“We had continued a day in the Place where we were attack’d.”*® 
What was the reason for this long halt? Drouillon explained that 
the party was no more than seven miles from the English camp, 
but “We were so far from knowing this, y’t we had only the 


*% Précis des faits, 21. 

* The summons and the instructions were signed on May 23; Jumonville 
was ordered to leave immediately, and Contrecoeur spoke of the “scouting 
party of May 23,” Papiers Contrecoeur, 131; Précis des faits, 104 ff. 

8 Précis des faits, 104. 

® Drouillon to Dinwiddie, undated letter, in The Official Records of Robert 
Dinwiddie, R. A. Brock, ed. (Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, 
New Series, Vol. III, 1883), I, 226. 
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most uncertain Acc’ts that the Eng. were at all in those Parts.’’*° 
But Jumonville was 36 years old and therefore had some experi- 
ence in warfare; he had Contrecoeur’s recommendation “to keep 
on his guard against any surprise, either from the English or 
the Indians.”** What explanation can be given for his camping 
a whole day in the same place without sending scouts out ahead 
(after all, he had more than thirty men under his command) ? 
If he did send out scouts, why did these scouts not suspect that 
the English were near at hand, whereas Washington, since the 
beginning of May, was kept informed of the goings and comings 
of the French in the Monongahela valley? Either Jumonville 
displayed inexplicable imprudence, or else he was devoting part 
of his time to carrying out a mission which was essentially im- 
proper for an envoy. 

On his side, Washington had every reason to be suspicious. 
He remembered very well the journey he had made to Fort Le 
Boeuf, five months earlier ; accompanied by a guide, an interpre- 
ter, four traders, and some Indians, he had been well treated, but 
incidents had occurred. In the course of a dinner, French officers 
had their tongues loosened by wine, and declared it was their 
fixed intention to take possession of the Ohio, whatever the cost.** 
When the mission was completed, the French did their utmost to 
prevent the Indians from returning with the envoy.** Finally, on 
the return trip, Washington and Gist encountered a party of 
pro-French Indians on December 27, and these Indians fired at 
them.** Washington and Gist escaped harm, but in May, 1754, 
all these memories were fresh in Washington’s mind. He had 
learned to be on the watch for intrigues and surprises. 

Washington was impelled to mistrust by still more serious 
reasons. As he was advancing toward the Monongahela, the Indians 
brought him alarming news of French military activities.“° On 

“Loc. cit. 

“ Précis des faits, 104. 

“Washington, Diaries, I, 55. 

* Tbid., 1, a 61 ff. 

“ Tbid., 

*On i seeelitie of Washington’s Journal, see the comments of Fernand 
Grenier in Papiers Contrecoeur, 133, note 1, and of Donald H. Kent in 
“Contrecoeur’s Copy of George Washington’s Journal for 1754,” Pennsyl- 
vania History, XIX (1952), 1-9. The original which the Précis des faits 


claimed to possess has never been found, so that it is not known how faith- 
ful the translation is. At all events, it is noticeable that the Précis des faits 
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April 20, he learned that, three days earlier, the French had 
seized the fort which the British had begun at the Forks of the 
Ohio.*® On May 10, he learned that a party of Frenchmen com- 
manded by Laforce had come to Christopher Gist’s post “under 
the specious pretense of hunting deserters” ;*7 he thereupon de- 
tached Captain Stephen with twenty-five men to watch Laforce 
and examine the country.*® On the 16th two traders reported that 
French parties were often seen in the direction of Gist’s.*® But 
the news became still more alarming. Actually, on May 24, the 
day after Jumonville set out from Fort Duquesne, Washington 
received a letter from Thaninhisson (also called the Half King), 
alluding to a French army which was going out to meet Wash- 
ington. Thaninhisson declared that the French “are resolved to 
strike the first English they see,” and that they had been on the 
march for two days.°® The afternoon of the same day, a trader 
stated that he had seen two Frenchmen the night before, and 
that there was “a strong detachment on the march’; then Wash- 
ington decided to entrench himself.°' On May 27, Gist reported 
that a party of fifty men commanded by Laforce had come to 
his place the evening before, and would have broken up every- 
thing if the two Indians he had left there as caretakers had not 
prevented it. Gist added that he had seen their tracks five miles 
from Washington’s camp, and Washington detached 75 men to 
pursue them.*? That was the state of things on the evening of 


omits some passages which are found in the copy in the Papiers Contrecoeur, 
and that it reproduces some paragraphs not found there. Moreover, a fair 
number of facts given in these French versions are confirmed by Wash- 
ington’s letters to Dinwiddie. 
* Papiers Contrecoeur, 136; Précis des faits, 111; “Contrecoeur’s Copy 
” Pennsylvania History, XIX, 11; Washington to Dinwiddie, April 25, 
1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 6. 
“ Papiers Contrecoeur, 146; “Contrecoeur’s Copy . .. ,” Pennsylvania 
History, XIX, 15-16. This part of the Journal is not in the Précis des faits. 
8 Papiers Contrecoeur, 146 ff.; Précis des faits, 118; “Contrecoeur’s Copy 
” Pennsylvania History, XIX, 16. 
* Papiers Contrecoeur, 148; Précis des faits, 119; “Contrecoeur’s Copy 
.,” Pennsylvania History, XIX, 16. 
% Papiers Contrecoeur, 152 ff.; Précis des faits, 123; “Contrecoeur’s Copy 
,” Pennsylvania History, XIX, 23; Washington to Dinwiddie, May 27, 
1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 24 ff. 
 Précis des faits, 124; Washington to Dinwiddie, May 27, 1754, Writ- 
ings (Sparks ed.), II, 25; “Contrecoeur’s Copy ... ,” Pennsylvania His- 
tory, XIX, 19, note 94. 
* Papiers Contrecoeur, 155; Précis des faits, 125; “Contrecoeur’s Copy 
> Pennsylvania History, "XIX, 24; Washington to Dinwiddie, May 27, 
1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 25. 
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the 27th when Thaninhisson informed Washington that “they had 
seen along the road the tracks of two men which went down into 
a gloomy hollow, and that he imagined that the whole party was 
hidden there.” Fearing “that this was a stratagem of the French 
to attack our camp,” Washington took forty men with him and 
marched all night “through a heavy rain, with the night as black 
as pitch,” and “on the 28th, about sunrise,” he wrote, “we ar- 
rived at the camp of the Indians, where, after holding council 
with the Half King, we decided to strike jointly.” Before attack- 





THE HALF KING’S ROCK 


Photograph by P.A.W.W., May 28, 1954, at 6:30 a.m., Standard Time— 
exactly two hundred years afier Washington’s conference with the Half King. 


ing, Washington sent out two scouts “to see where they were and 
how they were arranged, and also to reconnoiter the vicinity.’ 
The scouts discovered the French “half a mile from the road, in 
a very obscure place surrounded with rocks.’’** 


% Papiers Contrecoeur, 155 ff.; Précis des faits, 125 ff.; “Contrecoeur’s 
Copy . .. ,” Pennsylvania History, XIX, 20-21. The details are almost the 
same in Washington to Dinwiddie, May 29, 1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), 
Th 32: 

% Washington to Dinwiddie, May 29, 1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 
32. Monceau, who was a member of Jumonville’s party, was to say “that 
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In order to understand Washington’s conduct, one must keep 
in mind all these incidents occurring since the middle of April, 
the time when the French seized the fort begun by Trent, and 
especially since the middle of May, with parties of Frenchmen 
going and coming in the Monongahela valley. The party of which 
he was told on the 24th, as intending to strike the first English- 
men it encountered, was undoubtedly Jumonville’s party. Wash- 
ington was evidently misinformed as to this party’s mission, but 
there is no question but that the mysterious behavior of this party 
gave Washington very good reason to fear it. Laforce who came 
to Gists’s on May 26 and threatened to break up everything there, 
was one of Jumonville’s group!®®> Washington had a search made 
everywhere for this detachment on the march. At first, only 
tracks were found; then, after a thorough search, the detach- 
ment was found hidden half a mile from the road in a very ob- 
scure place. If Washington can be reproached for having trusted 
the reports of his scouts and the Indians too blindly as to the 
aggressive character of Jumonville’s detachment, it must be rec- 
ognized at the same time that Jumonville could have done nothing 
better calculated to confirm Washington’s suspicions. Therefore, 
Washington was convinced that this party of Frenchmen wanted 
to surprise him, and decided to forestall the blow by taking the 
offensive. 


Just WHat HappeNepD ON THAT MornincG or May 28, 1754? 


Now we are up to the morning of May 28, at seven or eight 
o’clock. About this French and English witnesses agree,®® and 
since it is the end of May, the sun has been up at least three hours. 
Talk about “attacking the worthy Jumonville in pitch dark... , 
shooting pointblank men in their beds, in the night without warn- 


they were camped in a heavy rain in a hollow, where they slept.” Précis 
des faits, 107. 

5 Papiers Contrecoeur, 157. 

%® According to Monceau, “at seven o'clock” (Précis des faits, 107); 
Drouillon wrote: “at about 7 Or 8 o’Clock in the Morning,” (Drouillon 
to Dinwiddie, Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 225) ; Stephen said, 
“to Breakfast” (Pennsylvania Gazette, September 19, 1754) ; Washington 
reached the camp of the Indians “about sunrise,” held council with the Half 
King, sent out scouts, and finally attacked, which certainly brings the action 
about seven or eight o’clock (Papiers Contrecoeur, 156). 
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JUMONVILLE GLEN 
Photograph by P.A.W.W., May 28, 1954, shortly after 7:00 a.m., Standard 
Time—exactly two hundred years after Washington's skirmish. 


ing,”*? is sheer imagination; there is no doubt that it was broad 
daylight. What happened? 

To find out, we shall not consult historians, but direct evidence. 
This evidence is not abundant. The first witness, in chronological 
order, is Monceau, the Canadian who succeeded in escaping be- 
fore the death of his commander. It was on the basis of his evi- 
dence that Contrecoeur wrote Duquesne, “In the morning, at 
seven o'clock, they found they were surrounded by English on 
one side and Indians on the other. They received two volleys 
from the English, and not from the Indians. Through an inter- 
preter M. de Jumonville told them to stop, as he had to speak to 
them. They stopped. M. de Jumonville had the summons read to 
them, my summons for them to retire, of which I have the honor 


* Robitaille, Washington et Jumonville, 25, 32. A number of historians 
have repeated this error. 
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to send you a copy. While it was being read, the said Monceau 
saw all our Frenchmen coming up behind M. de Jumonville, so 
that they formed a platoon in the midst of the English and In- 
dians. Meanwhile, Monceau slipped to one side, and went off 
through the woods.’’** According to Monceau, therefore, Jumon- 
ville had someone read the summons and, during the reading, the 
French had come around their leader. Monceau saw nothing fur- 
ther. 

Now, while Contrecoeur was writing his letter, he received a 
message from La Chauvignerie, commander at Chiningué,®® who 
informed him “that we have certainly lost eight men, of whom 
M. de Jumonville is one.” He continued: “The Indians who 
were present at the attack say that M. de Jumonville was killed 
while he was hearing the summons read; that he received a 
rifle shot in the head, after which they struck to wipe out our 
whole force. The Indians who were present rushed forward and 
stopped the English, otherwise all our men would have been 
routed.”°° Of what value is this second bit of evidence, supplied 
by the Indians? First, who were these Indians “who were present 
at the attack” and who tried to prevent the English from killing 
all the rest of Jumonville’s party? Contrecoeur‘s orders of May 
23 do not mention any Indian as forming part of the group; Con- 
trecoeur merely enjoined Jumonville to make friends with any he 
met.** The only Indians whose activity is on record are those 
who kept Washington informed of the comings and goings of 
Jumonville, and helped him to discover the hiding place of the 
French. As for the Indians of whom La Chauvignerie spoke, they 
were the only persons to relate that they threw themselves be- 
tween the French and the English. No other witness, French or 
English, speaks of this surprising intervention. When these In- 
dians bragged of saving the lives of the Frenchmen, they were 
merely trying to get in the good graces of the French; and there 
is even more reason to doubt their sincerity, since, about this 
time, an Indian chief who had aided Washington in the affair 
left Chiningué with French scalps to visit the Lake Erie tribes 

 Contrecoeur to Duquesne, June 2, 1754, Précis des faits, 107. 

* Logstown, near present-day Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 

© Contrecoeur to Duquesne, June 2, 1754, Précis des faits, 107 ff. The 


original of this letter has been lost. 
" Précis des faits, 104 ff 
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and arouse them to war against the French, and since, before 
leaving this chief ordered’ the Indians of Chiningué to go and 
join the English force at Red Stone Creek.®* The evidence of 
these Indians is anonymous and too untrustworthy to be con- 
sidered. 

Another witness is the officer Drouillon, who was taken prisoner 
during the skirmish. He wrote Governor Dinwiddie a letter to 
prove that he was an envoy, a letter in which he evidently worked 
up all the arguments that might support his cause. What did he 
say of the incident on May 28? “Mr. Washington might have 
taken Notice w’n he attacked Us at about 7 or 8 o’Clock in the 
Morning, y’t neither we nor our own Men took to our arms: he 
might have heard our Interpreter, who desir’d him to come to 
our Cabbin, y’t we might confer together, instead of taking that 
Opp’ty to fire upon Us.’’** Drouillon was trying to prove that he 
accompanied an envoy, and yet he said not a word about the 
reading of the summons, nor about an attempt to read it; the in- 
terpreter had merely called to Washington for negotiations. Who 
was right, Drouillon or Monceau? And if Washington denied 
that they had called out for him not to fire,°“* who was right? 
Moreover, Drouillon stated that the French did not use their fire- 
arms, and Washington said that the French “ran to their arms, 
and fired briskly.”® Who told the truth, Drouillon or Washing- 
ton? It seems very likely that Washington did, for the English 
had one man killed and two or three wounded, as Washington 
wrote the day after the affair.® 

On the French side, there is still more evidence, but so vague 
as to be of little value. Two of Jumonville’s men, Jean-Baptiste 
Berger and Joachim Parent, taken prisoners in the affair, signed 
a deposition in 1755 confirming all the circumstances of the assas- 
sination of Jumonville, but giving no information about what 
these circumstances might be.** Secondly, in a letter from J. B. 
Boucher, priest at Laprairie, to John Neilson, there is mention of 


® Washington to Dinwiddie, June 10, 1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 44. 
® Drouillon to Dinwiddie, The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, I, 225. 
* Washington to Dinwiddie, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 39. 
® Loc. cit. 
® Washington to Colonel Joshua Fry, May 29, 1754, ibid., 26; Wash- 
ington to Dinwiddie, same day, ibid., 35. 
* Papiers Contrecoeur, 204, note 4. 
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two witnesses, “one eye-witness and one by hearsay,” who contra- 
dicted the traditional version of the French. Boucher wrote, “The 
party of scouts whom M. Jumonville led were encountered in a 
small valley by a detachment of English and Indians, commanded 
by Washington, it is said. The English fired a volley which felled 
M. Jumonville, who certainly did not then utter the words which 
M. Thomas attributed to him. I have this account from a man 
some paces from where M. Jumonville fell. The same thing had 
already been reported to me before by another man to whom it 
had been related, with the same details, by a person who had been 
in the same party, but who died several years ago. These two wit- 
nesses, one eye-witness and one by hearsay, are both respectable 
and informed persons. M. Jumonville had, it is true, a commis- 
sion to enter into negotiations with the English, but he was 
also provided with a commission to attack them, if he was the 
strongest.”** These unknown witnesses do not give evidence 
themselves, and their evidence can be used at most only to prove 
that the French did not agree on this story. Finally, there is the 
evidence from the Frenchmen who deserted Contrecoeur’s camp 
for Washington’s; nine of them arrived on June 10 to join the 
English. “These deserters,’ Washington wrote, “corroborate 
what the others said and we suspected. La Force’s party were 
sent as spies, and were to show that summons if discovered, or 
overpowered, by a superior party of ours. They say the com- 
mander was blamed for sending so small a party.”"° The French 
deserters declared, therefore, that Jumonville was a spy and that 
his status as envoy was only a blind; but since these deserters are 
anonymous witnesses with a motive to please the English, we can 
only make note of their evidence without drawing conclusions 
from it. 

On the English side, how was the event reported? In a letter 
to Dinwiddie, Washington said merely, “I thereupon, in con- 
junction with the Half-King and Monacawacha, formed a dis- 
position to attack them on all sides, which we accordingly did, 
and, after an engagement of about fifteen minutes, we killed ten, 

® Rev. J. B. Boucher to John Neilson, May 10, 1806, in Public Archives 
of Canada, Collection Neilson, Lettres publiques; see the summary in Report 
of the Public Archives of Canada, 1913, 105 ff. 


© Washington to Dinwiddie, June 10, 1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 45. 
* Tbid., 47-48. 
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wounded one, and took twenty-one prisoners. Among those killed 
was M. de Jumonville, the commander.”’"* And he applied himself 
to show, with Jumonville’s papers, that the French were scouts 
and not envoys: when “with many smooth stories” they pretended 
they came on an embassy, “they were confuted in them all, and, 
by circumstances too plain to be denied, almost made ashamed 
of their assertions.” Then, returning to a detail of the affair, he 
added, “I have heard, since they went away, that they should say 
they called to us not to fire; but that I know to be false, for I 
was the first man that approached them, and the first whom 
they saw, and immediately upon it they ran to their arms, and 
fired briskly till they were defeated.”"* The same details are found 
in Washington’s Journal: “We had advanced quite near them 
according to plan, when they discovered us. Then I gave my men 
orders to fire; my fire was supported by Mr. Wager’s, and my 
men and his received the entire fire of the French during most 
of the action, which lasted only a quarter of an hour until the 
enemy were routed. . . . They pretended that they called out to 
us as soon as we were discovered. This is an absolute falsehood, 
for I was then at the head of the file going toward them, and I 
can affirm that, as soon as they saw us, they ran for their arms 
without calling, which I should have heard if they had done so.”’* 
In Washington’s evidence, as in Drouillon’s, there is no mention 
of reading a summons; the argument relates to other details: did 
the French resort to their arms? Did the French call the English 
to a conference? The answer to the first is that the French did 
use their arms, for the English had one man killed and some 
wounded; but whether the French fired or not, this point is less 
important than the second, the invitation to a conference, which 
Drouillon affirms and Washington denies. How can a historian 
today choose between these two? 

There is still other evidence. Adam Stephen, one of Washing- 
ton’s officers, provides information, part of which agrees with 
what is known already through Washington. On September 19, 
1754, the Pennsylvania Gazette published the following statement 
by Stephen: “At Day-light we put our Arms in the best Order 

™ Washington to Dinwiddie, May 29, 1754, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 32. 

” Washington to Dinwiddie, undated, Writings (Sparks ed.), II, 39. 


8 Papiers Contrecoeur, 156-157, 160; Précis des faits, 126, 129; “Contre- 
coeur’s Copy ... ,” Pennsylvania History, XIX, 21, 22. 
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we could (for it rained without Intermission) and came up with 
the French to Breakfast. A smart Action ensu’d; their Arms and 
Ammunition were dry, being shelter’d by the Bark Huts they 
slept in; we could not depend on ours, and therefore keeping 
up our Fire, advanced as near as we could with fixt Bayonets, 
and received their Fire. They had chosen a Place to encamp in 
with great Judgment, either to hide or defend themselves, but 
our Bayonets gave us an Advantage over them: Jomonville, and 
eleven private Men were killed on the Spot.”’"* This account 
by Stephen gives interesting details that cannot be found else- 
where, and it confirms Washington’s testimony on these essential 
points, that the French immediately resorted to their arms, and 
that no interpreter called out to the English for a conference. 
Coming from an officer, this testimony is important, but as it 
actually duplicates the essential points of Washington’s version, 
other evidence must be sought for further enlightenment. 

There were also the English deserters who took refuge in the 
French camp. Like the French deserters in Washington’s camp, 
they had a motive in speaking so as to please the enemy. On June 
30, an English deserter, “Denis Kaninguen,” arrived at Fort 
Duquesne; he stated that “M. de Jumonville was killed by an 
English detachment which surprised him. This officer had ad- 
vanced to communicate his orders to the English commander, in 
spite of the musket-fire the commander had aimed at him. On 
hearing the reading of it, he withdrew to his men whom he or- 
dered to fire on the French. M. de Jumonville was wounded, and 
had fallen. Thaninhison, an Indian, came to him and said, ‘You 
are not dead yet, my father,’ and struck him several blows with 
his hatchet, which killed him.’’** It is not certain that this English- 
man was present at the affair, but he speaks as if he was. At any 
rate, it is certain that this English deserter recited the French ver- 
sion faithfully, just as the French deserters repeated the English 
version to Washington. The testimony of the two sets of deserters 
tends to cancel itself out. 

What is left of all this evidence? We eliminate the Indians, 
because they are anonymous and were obviously playing a double 

* Pennsylvania Gasette, September 19, 1754 (microfilm in Pennsylvania 
State Library). 


* Journal de de Léry, RAPQ (1927-1928), 372 ff.; Journal of Chaussegros 
de Léry, 1754-1755 (Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1940), 27-28. 
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game. We eliminate Jean-Baptiste Berger, Joachim Parent, and 
Boucher’s anonymous witnesses, because we have no details of 
their testimony. We eliminate the French and English deserters 
because they evidently had strong motives to ingratiate themselves 
with the enemy. We can even disregard Adam Stephen’s evidence 
because, in the essential points, it resembles Washington’s too 
closely and therefore does not shed any special light on the prob- 
lem. Three witnesses remain, Monceau, Drouillon, and Washing- 
ton—that is, two members of Jumonville’s expedition and the 
commander of the English detachment. 

If Monceau and Drouillon, completely separated from each 
other, gave exactly the same version, their evidence would swing 
the scales of truth toward their side. But the evidence of Mon- 
ceau and Drouillon does-not agree. Monceau says that Jumonville 
had ceased fire and that the reading of the summons was begun. 
Drouillon, seeking to impress Governor Dinwiddie with his diplo- 
matic status, says only that the interpreter, at the moment of the 
attack, called out to Washington for a conference. The evidence 
of the officer Drouillon is certainly more substantial, for perhaps 
Monceau did not see very well because of his hurried departure. 
Perhaps, too, he was that “good pair of legs” which Jumonville 
was to dispatch to Fort Duquesne, according to Contrecoeur’s 
instructions ; he may have learned his lesson too well in advance. 
However, Drouillon’s version, which seems to be the most trust- 
worthy French version, is entirely contradicted by Washington. 
Taking into account how quickly this skirmish of May 28 hap- 
pened in no more than fifteen minutes, and also what a state of 
nerves it must have produced on both sides, Washington’s version 
appears just as trustworthy as Drouillon’s. It is regrettable that 
no official inquiry on the Jumonville affair was ever made, for 
such an inquiry might have been very helpful to history. Lacking 
the essential facts to settle the question, we can only echo the 
truly wise pronouncement of Garneau in 1845: “It is probable 
that there may be truth in both versions of the story; for the col- 
lision being precipitate, great confusion ensued.’’*® 


™ Garneau, Histoire du Canada (Quebec, Aubin, 1845); English version 
translated by Andrew Bell (Montreal, John Lovell, 1862), 468. From this 
it may be seen what a setback Robitaille’s book gave history. 
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How Dm Nationa Potricy Use Tus AFFAIR? 


The French of 1754 did not take the time to have a formal 
inquiry, but immediately brought charges of assassination. On 
the basis of Monceau’s incomplete evidence, supplemented by 
the Indian accounts, Contrecoeur wrote at once to Duquesne, “I 
think, Sir, that you will be surprised at the shameful way the 
English are acting; this is something which has never been 
known, even among the most uncivilized nations, striking at am- 
bassadors by assassination.”*? And Duquesne in reply, without 
further examination: “I did not expect such a sudden change, 
Sir, as the one you report in your letter of the second of this 
month, nor that the English could have pushed their cruelty so 
far as to assassinate an officer bearing orders from me. Yes, 
this murder is unique and can be avenged only by shedding blood. 
If the English do not hasten to send me the murderers as a proof 
of their disavowal, a step which they ought to take at the very 
scene where the assassination was committed, then lay a heavy 
hand on everything that can be found belonging to that nation, 
while waiting for them to give you satisfaction. I have postponed 
having the war-cry sounded everywhere, because the blow is so 
foul that I do them the honor of thinking that they will charge 
it up to the traders of the Belle Riviere. But if it is true that they 
are marching in force, as you have been told, then the break is 
deliberate, and you will neglect nothing in repelling force with 
force.”** Therefore, Duquesne took a stand at once and in a very 
positive manner; he immediately accepted the assassination story, 
when at that time the death of Jumonville had been described 
only by Indians, and he called for revenge. But Contrecoeur did 
not wait for the Governor’s reply, he took it upon himself to 
organize a punitive expedition against the English, which was to 
leave on June 27. The day before, Jumonville’s brother, Louis 
Coulon de Villiers, arrived at Fort Duquesne; he was given com- 
mand of the detachment. He marched sixty-five miles from Fort 
Duquesne to the place where the English had hastily built Fort 
Necessity. He besieged that fort and made the English sign a 
capitulation.”® On July 25, Governor Duquesne expressed joy at 

™ Contrecoeur to Duquesne, June 2, 1754, Précis des faits, 106-109. 


8 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, June 24, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 192. 
See the Journal of Villiers, in Papiers Contrecoeur, 196-202. 
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the news of the fort’s capture: “Nothing could be better, Sir, 
than the pretty action which has just taken place in the upper 
reaches of the Riviere Mal Engueulée, since it combines courage, 
caution, and humaneness. In my opinion, it is the finest action 
which has occurred in Canada. . . . Everything happened as I had 
hoped; the lesson is a good one, and I expect that it will be en- 
graved in the memory of the English and the Indians.’’*® 

But although Duquesne was rejoicing at this success, he still 
had received no reply from the Court about the Jumonville af- 
fair. This reply, dated August 19, did not reach him until October 
22,*" and it was not at all what he expected. The Minister of the 
Marine informed him that the King did not think this affair would 
have the consequences which Duquesne envisaged, and that he 
must remain on the defensive while waiting for an explanation 
from the Court of England.*? Duquesne explained this to Contre- 
coeur, and told him “to conform with the King’s wishes, but 
watch very closely against surprise attacks and against any estab- 
lishment which might threaten you.” The Governor also recom- 
mended that he should “tell the Indians that I do not want them 
to take any scalps, unless you are compelled to have the war- 
cry sounded, and this should be done only at the last extremity, 
in view of the most recent orders I have received.’’** When this 
letter of Duquesne’s is compared with what he wrote Contre- 
coeur on June 24 and July 25, it is obvious that Governor Du- 
quesne had really counted too much on the approbation of the 
Court. 

But the damage was already done. The English had legitimate 
reasons for thinking that they had forestalled a surprise on May 
28, and had been attacked at Fort Necessity because of this very 
affair. Now they were, in turn, eager to take revenge, and at the 
same time to drive out those whom they considered usurpers. In 
the autumn of 1754, England gave General Braddock the task 
of “asserting our just rights and maintaining our possessions in 
these lands,’’** and secret instructions made Braddock’s first ob- 

* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, July 25, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 221 ff. 

“Duquesne to Machault, October 28, 1754 Documents Relating to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York (Albany, 1858), X, 264. 

=Letter of August 19, 1754, summarized in Report of the Archives of 
Canada, 1905, I, part 6, 193. 


* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, October 30, 1754, Papiers Contrecoeur, 266. 
* Instructions, as given in the Précis des faits, 160-168. 
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jective driving the French from the Ohio and establishing him- 
self securely there.** The commissioners had not yet determined 
the frontiers, but from 1753 on the French and the English were 
both dragged along in a net of circumstances; Contrecoeur had 
invaded the Ohio in the spring of 1754, and Braddock followed 
suit in the spring of 1755. On July 9, he encountered Liénard 
de Beaujeu on the banks of the Monongahela; Braddock’s army 
was routed, and he himself perished. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, as the English were moving toward Lake George, Dies- 
kau marched against them, was defeated, wounded, and taken 
prisoner. England and France were still at peace... . 

When England and France declared war in the spring of 1756, 
this indeed was a mere formality. Now the two powers began 
to hurl the blame for the situation at each other; England and 
France circulated memoirs and documentary publications among 
the courts of Europe. Thus in 1756 there appeared the Précis des 
faits, a collection of documents, some of them taken from Wash- 
ington and Braddock. The Jumonville affair came into the lime- 
light again, and was used to the utmost to overwhelm England. 
To attain its purpose, the Précis des faits, an official government 
bulletin of France, did not always take care to verify the facts 
which it related; it cited from documents only the parts which 
were to the advantage of the French; and it even went so far as 
to mutilate texts. As we have seen, it dated the Jumonville affair 
the day after his departure, although it is known that he left on 
the 23rd and that the affair took place on the 28th. In support 
of its account of the affair, it cited the evidence of the only 
Frenchman who escaped, without giving any indication that he 
left at the beginning of the skirmish.** It said, too, that the 
French at Fort Necessity “did not want to take any prisoners 
because they did not regard themselves as being at war,’’®? the 
first explanation given by Villiers in his Journal, but the Précis 
was very careful to omit a second explanation given by Villiers 
that the prisoners even “in wartime would have been a burden 

® See Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, VI, 211-213; and Précis des 
faits, 168-174. 


® Précis des faits, 21 ff. 
* Précis des faits, 24. 
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to us, since they would have used up our provisions.”** The Précis 
also dropped the passage which explained why Villiers decided 
to propose capitulation to the English ;** it dropped Villier’s state- 
ment that the English at their fort had been awaiting him for 
several days,®® for any appearance that the French were aggres- 
sors must be avoided. Finally, in reproducing the treaty of capit- 
ulation signed by the English at Fort Necessity, the Précis muti- 
lated the text even more gravely. The original stated clearly that 
the English promised no longer to make any establishment “at 
this place nor on this side of the height of land for a year count- 
ing from this day,”®t which recognized that the English had a 
right to do it at other times. Consequently, the Précis des faits 
suppressed “for a year counting from this day.”’®* It is astonishing 
that this same Précis des faits should later dare accuse Washing- 
ton of insincerity.** Historically, the Précis des faits did a great 
disservice to the cause of France. 

Beginning with 1756, then, the exploitation of the Jumonville 
affair became a matter of national policy. For example, in a pas- 
toral letter in 1755 recounting the attacks of the English, Bishop 
de Pontbriand did not even mention the Jumonville affair by 
name; he said only: “Already our neighbors have taken an im- 
portant post from us. In the upper country they are preparing 
to attack our advanced forts all at once, in violation of a treaty 
confirmed by hostages. They are keeping prisoners taken by 
a surprise attack, and contrary to the laws of war.”®* The bishop 
spoke only about prisoners, he said not a word about what hap- 
pened to Jumonville only a year before. But in 1756 he returned 
to this subject, and this time he wrote: “You will remember that 


Compare the text reproduced in the Précis des faits, 151, with the text 
in the Papiers Contrecoeur, 201. Generally speaking, the Précis drops words, 
parts of phrases, and even paragraphs, whenever they might reflect on 
France. Fernand Grenier the editor of the Papiers Contrecoeur, made careful 
note of all these omissions; see pages 196-202. 

*® As Villiers wrote, the Indians wanted to leave him the next morning, 
there was a rumor that the English. were to be reinforced, and Villiers 
— be running out of ammunition in a short time. Papiers Contrecoeur, 

00. 

* Papiers - yagi 201. 

™ Thid., 

* Précis des faits, 155. 

* Tbid., 123, 125, 126 130, 139. 

* Mandements, lettres pastorales et circulaires des évéques de Québec 
(Quebec, 1888), II, 103 ff. (Mandement of July 12, 1755). 
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when we captured Fort Necessity so gloriously, hostages were 
given to us, as well as a promise to return the prisoners taken 
in the action when Monsieur de Jumonville was killed contrary to 
international law and by a kind of assassination.”®* This tardy 





CAPITULATION AT FORT NECESSITY 


The arrow points to the key word, “assassin.” 


recollection was not a matter of chance: war had been declared, 
and now France was trying to spread its official version of the 
Jumonville affair. 

To make the affair still more widely known, to popularize or 
immortalize it, poets took up the subject. The first to sing of the 
assassination of Jumonville was a pamphleteer, Frangois-Antoine 
Chevrier, who published in 1758 a mock-heroic poem in four 
cantos, entitled, “L’Acadiade; ou, prouesses angloises en Acadie, 
Canada & c.’%* This is a violent satire about the actions of the 
English, and at the same time historical stupidity of the first 


® Tbid., 106. (Mandement of February 15, 1756.) 

® Poéme sur des sujets pris de V’histoire de notre tems. Publiés par Mr. 
D. Partie anglo-gallicane. A Liege, Aux dépens de la Compagnie, M DCC 
LVIII. A second title page reads as follows: L’Acadiade: ou prouesses 
angloises en Acadie, Canada & c. Poéme comi-héroique, en quatre chants, 
par Mr. D. A. Cassel, Aux dépens de l Auteur, M DCC LVIII. 
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water. The author wrote “Crevecoeur” instead of “Contrecoeur” ;* 
he had the English building Fort Necessity before the affair of 
May 28, and it was there Jumonville brought the summons—at 
the moment when he approached the fort, he was fired upon.*® 
The poet mixed up Braddock’s campaign on the Monongahela 
with Johnson’s campaign on Lake George, and, in the course of 
the battle, Braddock died at the feet of the victor Dieskau.*® 


Another poet smote his warrior lyre on the same subject; in 
1759 Antoine-Léonard Thomas published a poem entitled Jumon- 
ville.°° This poem opens with an announcement that its subject 
is “the assassination of Monsieur de Jumonville, and the venge- 
ance for this murder.’*®' First, the author gives an _ historical 
account of the question: the English begin a fort on the Monon- 
gahela, Contrecoeur sends an officer to summon them to retire, 
the English pretend to go away and then finish the fort which 
they called Necessity. Again, Contrecoeur dispatches an emissary, 
Jumonville, who leaves on May 29. Jumonville is still some dis- 
tance from the fort when he is surrounded by Englishmen, who 
fire upon him. He asks them to listen to him, and the firing stops; 
he reads his summons, and the English assassinate him, with a 
single Canadian escaping to bring the news.*” In all this only one 
fact, Jumonville’s death, is true; but the author does not stop 
here. He tells us in effect that, since this is an epic poem, it is 
unnecessary to follow history scrupulously, and so he warns that 
he is going to make “slight changes” in this history which is al- 
ready beyond recognition. There will be no capitulation of Fort 
Necessity, the French will take it by assault and, animated by 
thoughts of revenge, will carry out a great massacre, while the 
survivors will be loaded with chains—all this so that the venge- 
ance may appear more overwhelming.*** The curious may read 
this poem, which is a masterpiece of the ridiculous, but let us 


™ Thid., 14, 16, 17. 

8 Tbid., 22-24. 

® Tbid., 40-60 (especially, 59). 

© Only a later edition has been available for consultation: Oeuvres di- 
verses de M. Thomas, Ci-devant Professeur en l'Université de Paris au 
College. de Beauvais, Nouvelle édition . . . Amsterdam, Chez E. Van Har- 
revelt, M. DCC. LXVII. 

™™ Tbid., 11. 

ry Ibid., 12 ff. 
2 Tbhid., 14 ff., 44-47. 
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pass on to ask if personal indignation led Thomas to deal with 
this affair. This can be doubted very strongly; his poem seems 
to have had political motivation, and it is known that he became 
the secretary of the minister Choiseul after his poem was pub- 
lished.*°* 

Aubert de Gaspé wrote that if Washington’s version were ac- 
cepted, “the cry of indignation which burst forth in all of New 
France and even in Europe” could not be explained, “for the 
French have never been reproached for lamenting like women 
over the loss of their best generals, or even over a disastrous de- 
feat.”*°° This cry of indignation took plenty of time before it 
burst forth; Bishop de Pontbriand did not speak of assassination 
until 1756, the Précis des faits came in 1756, Chevrier’s poem was 
in 1758, and Thomas’s poem in 1759. And it should not be 
thought that this cry of indignation was unanimous. The Journal 
of the Chevalier de Lévis has this significant phrase: “Our en- 
terprise on the Ohio gave rise to the pretended assassination of 
M. de Jumonville.”*°* Lévis did not arrive in Canada until two 
years after the affair, and just at the time when national policy 
was beginning to exploit the event on May 28, 1754. As for 
Pouchot, who arrived in Canada in 1755, became commander of 
Fort Niagara in 1756, and compiled his memoirs after his return 
to France, he went much farther than Lévis: “The English offi- 
cer, warned of the coming of this detachment by his Indian allies, 
went to watch for it in a sort of ambush. Jumonville, seeing then 
that he was not the stronger, tried to show the letter he bore. 
The English, who did not want to be compromised by negotia- 
tions, fired a volley at the detachment, killed Jumonville and some 
others, and took the rest prisoners.”?°? Neither Pouchet nor Lévis 
were direct witnesses, but their evidence serves at least to show 
that contemporary Frenchmen were not unanimous about the 
Jumonville affair. 


TG, V. 

18 Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, Les Anciens Canadiens (Quebec, Desbarats 
et Derbishire, 1863). 

1 Journal des campagnes du Chevalier de Lévis en Canada de 1756 a 
1760 (Montreal, Beauchemin, 1889), 37 

17 Mémoires sur la derniére guerre de l’Amérique septentrionale . . . par 
M. Pouchot (Yverdon, M. DCC. LXXXI.), I, 14. These memoirs were not 
published until 1781, but most have been written about 1768 (xxv). 
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CoNCLUSION 


From all this what conclusion can be reached? On one side, the 
French claimed the Ohio valley and undertook the military oc- 
cupation of this disputed region without waiting for the com- 
missioners’ decision. They pushed the English back as far as pos- 
sible without knowing the exact limits of the territory they claimed. 
On the other side, the English also thought themselves the legiti- 
mate proprietors of this region. They entered it with armed forces, 
were driven away from a fort they were building, and then re- 
turned to try again. On the way they heard that a party of French- 
men were advancing against them, they looked for this party 
which was behaving secretively, and they finally found it hidden 
in an obscure ravine, half a mile from the road. Washington was 
used to the idea of surprise attacks, and had good reason to be on 
his guard. Therefore, he fell upon the French and slew them. 

Was Monceau right in saying that Jumonville began to read 
the summons? He was present only at the beginning of the skir- 
mish. Was Drouillon right in saying that the interpreter called 
out to Washington for a conference? He was looking for argu- 
ments to support his diplomatic status. Was Washington right in 
saying that nothing of the sort happened? His testimony cannot 
be dismissed merely because he was defending himself, and it 
must be remembered that Monceau and Drouillon did not tell the 
same story. There was no official inquiry, but only official charges. 
Without verifying the evidence. Duquesne made the charge of 
assassination and called for revenge. At first, the French Court 
counselled moderation, but in 1756 when war was declared, the 
Précis des faits tried to use the Jumonville affair to blacken Eng- 
land. The unfair methods of the Précis, its erroneous informa- 
tion and mutilation of texts, have been made evident. Just like 
England, the Précis had much to hide. 

Many French historians have unfortunately seen fit to accept 
the official version in the Précis des faits without verifying any- 
thing. They begin with the principle that the Ohio valley belonged 
evidently and incontestably to France, and fit the evidence to- 
gether in the same way as the Précis to arrive at the same rigor- 
ous sentence: Washington committed an assassination. Now, 
eighteenth-century historians might be in the service of Choiseul, 
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later historians might feel obliged to take the French side, but 
present-day historians have no right whatever to take sides, in the 
light of modern historical method. They ought to verify all the 
facts painstakingly without political or national bias. If there is 
doubt, they ought to express the doubt, and it has been shown 
that it is not easy to establish the essential facts in the Jumon- 
ville affair. The charge of assassination is a very serious charge, 
and no historian has a right to make it against anyone without 
very positive proof. Considering the way all the direct evidence 
contradicts itself, with all the confusion involved in the Jumon- 
ville drama, an honest historian cannot use the word assassina- 
tion, and in this he follows the practice of several contemporary 
French historians, among others the historian Lavisse, who writes 
of Jumonville: “Killed in an engagement, and not assassinated, 
as has been claimed incorrectly for too long a time.” 


18 Le XVIIIe siécle, 1715-1788 (Paris, Librairie Colin, 1896), 529, note 
1; Volume VII of Histoire générale du IVe siécle a nos jours, edited by 
Ernest Lavisse and Alfred Rambaud. 
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FORT NECESSITY 
View of the 1953-54 restoration of the stockade and embankments from the 
southwest, the direction from which the French attack began. 
Courtesy National Parks Service 











RECENT HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 
IN THE PITTSBURGH AREA* 


By Stanton BELFrour** 


GOOD definition of history is the current explanation given 

by a taxi driver to his fare as they passed the Archives 
Building in the Federal City. The driver identified this imposing 
structure as the place where they keep The Constitution and The 
Declaration. Then, when the passenger discussed the inscription 
over the columns, “Past is Prologue,” the driver said that that 
was so much government talk meaning, “You ain’t seen any- 
thing yet!” 

That is how we feel in Pittsburgh as we rebuild the town, pre- 
pare for our bicentennial in 1958, and engage in a civic and cul- 
tural renaissance. 

Our area has been important for more than two hundred years 
with geography as the keystone for the Gateway to the West. First, 
we were Indian country, a veritable happy hunting ground for 
the tribes who later were willing to don war paint to hold the 
Upper Ohio Valley. Then came the fur traders to give an eco- 
nomic prelude to dark and bloody days. Next we were the battle- 
ground and the site for international, interracial, and intercolonial 
wars. The 1750’s brought George Washington to our valleys, 
where he first began to write his name on the pages of American 
history, where he “located” the site of Pittsburgh, and where he 
cultivated his military career. 

The sixth decade in the eighteenth century also brought the 
French invasion of Pennsylvania, the British regulars and the 
colonial militiamen, Generals Braddock and Forbes, their trains, 
and our first roads. It has been decided to mark the founding of 
Pittsburgh with a grand bicentennial on November 27, 1958, when, 


*An informal address delivered before the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Historical Societies, Harrisburg, May 28, 1954. 

**Director of The Pittsburgh Foundation, a trustee of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, and a member of the Point Park Com- 
mittee. 
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two hundred years ago to the day, Colonel John Armstrong of 
Kittanning fame raised the Union Jack on the ruins of Fort 
Duquesne. 

In the meantime we have celebrated the first of our bicenten- 
nials to commemorate the coming of the young Washington in 
1753, when he made his famous journey from Williamsburg to 
Fort Le Boeuf (Waterford). The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, accompanied by members of the University of 
Pittsburgh Summer Session, followed Upper French Creek Val- 
ley on its annual tour in July, 1953. The Society also devoted its 
November meeting to Washington’s journey, with Judge Walter 
Braham of New Castle as the speaker. Then “Location Day” was 
celebrated at Gateway Center, the new skyscraper area adjacent 
to Point Park, on November 25, 1953, to mark the day Wash- 
ington said in effect two hundred years before, “Here is the 
place to build the fort.” Rev. Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney 
was the orator. Direct descendants of Augustine Washington, 
Christopher Gist, and John Frazier were present. 

The second bicentennial occurred this summer. The people of 
Uniontown, under the leadership of Rev. Dr. William B. Hindman, 
commemorated the Battle of Great Meadows at Fort Necessity 
on July 3 and 4. The Western Pennsylvania Historical Society 
had already featured Dr. Hindman as its speaker at its April meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh. It took its thirteenth annual tour to Laurel Hill, 
the Jumonville and Braddock Graves, Fort Necessity, Ohiopyle, 
and Oakland, Maryland, on July 24, 1954. 

The third bicentennial will come in the summer of 1955 to com- 
memorate the Battle of the Monongahela, when “Braddock was 
done so brown.” The local people in this area already are making 
plans. And, finally, the French and Indian War will have its great 
bicentennial finale in 1958, when it is anticipated the Common- 
wealth will have completed Point State Park. 

This will be our Valley Forge, our Gettysburg; and the Point 
Park Committee has decreed that all historical treatment shall be 
devoted to the eighteenth century—nothing after 1800. By that 
time Pittsburgh was a frontier village with the ordered institutions 
of civilization established: infant industries, the Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy (now the University of Pittsburgh), churches, and the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette. Two of the bastions of Fort Pitt will be restored. 
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POINT PARK, PITTSBURGH, AS PROJECTED 


Courtesy GREATER PITTSBURGH, June, 1954 


Underneath one of them will be a small museum. And, of course, 
Bouquet’s Redoubt, our Block House, still stands as a vestige of 
the great pentagon (Fort Pitt)—too elaborate, expensive and ex- 
pansive to restore. The Point Park Committee resolves its own 
problems and presents unified agreements to State officials. The 
Committee is a standing one of the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development, the planning body that has spurred the en- 
tire Pittsburgh renaissance in every field, ranging from physical 
improvements to cultural activities. 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has a fine 
building in Pittsburgh’s civic center, adjacent to the Carnegie 
Library with its Pennsylvania Room and to the University of 
Pittsburgh with its Darlington Room of Western Pennsylvaniana. 
These three libraries continue to acquire documents for scholars. 
The Society holds monthly meetings from October to June, con- 
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ducts an annual summer tour, maintains a museum, publishes 
a quarterly journal, and provides bibliographic and clearing house 
service. 

The University of Pittsburgh has enjoyed grants from The 
Buhl Foundation approximating $500,000 for research, writing, 
and publication of the history of Western Pennsylvania. These 
volumes are issued by the University of Pittsburgh Press in hand- 
some format. Some of the titles show the scope and range of re- 
search in local history: The Planting of Civilization in Western 
Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh: The Story of a City; Pioneer Life in 
Western Pennsylvania; Whiskey Rebels: Story of a Frontier Up- 
rising; With Rifle and Plow; Council Fires on the Upper Ohio; 
The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania; The Keelboat 
Age on Western Waters; Pen Pictures of Early Western Penn- 
sylvania; Early Western Pennsylvania Politics; George Mercer 
Papers; and A Traveler's Guide to Historic Western Pennsylvania. 

In the series are special volumes relating to John McMillan, 
apostle of Presbyterianism ; William Penn, horticulturist; Justice 
George Shiras ; David Blythe, artist; and Willa Cather and Louise 
Homer. 

Forthcoming volumes in preparation include a history of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, George Washington's Journeys in 
Western Pennsylvania, Earliest Wills in Allegheny County, and a 
biography of Henry Marie Brackenridge. 

The Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation has made a grant to the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development to finance a 
series of fifteen brochures about Pittsburgh and written by Pitts- 
burgh school children. They are designed to engender greater civic 
pride and spirit among children, from kindergarten through high 
school. Six of the booklets have been issued in attractive format: 
Fun in Pittsburgh; Homes in Pittsburgh; From Here to There 
in Pittsburgh; Workers in Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh Long Ago; 
and Pittsburgh from Fort to City. Significant aspects of Pitts- 
burgh life are covered in the project, which is a cooperative ven- 
ture with the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. 

The complex growth of the Pittsburgh area is coming into its 
own with a full realization of its historic past and its great future 
as a fairer, greener town—a better place for our children than it 
was for us who grew up in its smoke and grime. Now, with smoke 
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control, stream purification, urban redevelopment, community 
planning, educational television, university and college expansion, 
international music and art festivals, cultural activities, new parks, 
and industrial redevelopment—the climate for a long look back, 
together with a look around and a look ahead, has never been better. 

During World War II a Pittsburgh advertising man, serving 
as an army colonel in Egypt, asked his chauffeur, an enlisted jeep- 
driver, where he had obtained his training. After numerous derog- 
atory accounts of his life in Texas, South Carolina, and other 
places—hot, dry, green, and arid—he asked the boy from whence 
he came. With twinkling light in his eyes and vivid nostalgia he 
exclaimed, “Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—the garden spot of the 
world!” 

Well, the boy had something. He believed in his home town. 
This attitude is prerequisite to making it a better place. And one 
way to believe is to understand what has gone before. 























FORT LE BOEUF CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN COLONISTS 


By Maupe Kuuns* 


N DECEMBER 11, 1953, the Fort Le Boeuf Chapter, 
O Daughters of the American Colonists, held “open house” 
in commemoration of the visit of George Washington to Fort Le 
Boeuf two hundreds years before. 

Recently in Pittsburgh Mr. Stanton Belfour spoke on the “Penn- 
sylvania Story,” telling of the settlement of the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania. He began his story with the tale of George Wash- 
ington’s trip to Fort Le Boeuf, and went on to pay special tribute 
to the small group of women who had purchased the site of Fort 
Le Boeuf when both town and State were indifferent to its his- 
torical value. 

Waterford owes a great deal to the Daughters of the American 
Colonists. Were it not for them, there would now be a gasoline 
station on the site of Fort Le Boeuf. There would be no national 
shrine and no museum. 

Fort Le Boeuf Chapter, D.A.C., was organized in 1923, with 
Mrs. George Pierce of North East as Regent. The members in- 
cluded : six women from North East; one from Girard; four from 
Corry; one from Edinboro; and four from Erie. Of this group 
Mrs. A. J. Culbertson of Edinboro, Mrs. T. C. Hill of North East, 
Mrs. J. D. Sterrett and Mrs. A. A. Deming of Erie, are still mem- 
bers of the Chapter. These people took the name, Fort Le Boeuf, 
because of its colonial significance. 

Between 1924 and 1926, the society grew. Among the women 
who joined in this period were Mrs. A. C. Ensworth of Water- 
ford, Mrs. Anthony Farnsworth of North East, Mrs. J. R. Clark, 
and Miss Helen Cushman of Edinboro; Miss Harriet Chapman 
of Springboro; Mrs. J. B. Patterson of Corry; and Mrs. Marion 
Nagle, Mrs. B. B. Nagle, Mrs. A. E, Freeburg, Mrs. Dana Jones, 

*Mrs. John F. Kuhns is National Corresponding Secretary, Daughters of 
the American Colonists. 
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STATUE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AT FORT LE BOEUF 


Erected jointly by the people of Waterford and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. J. F. Kitchen, Miss Treva Drake, Mrs. Vivian Wiselogel, 
and Mrs. John F. Kuhns, all of Erie. 

In 1926, when the site of the Fort was purchased, there were 
only two members from Waterford: Mrs. A. C. Farnsworth and 
Mrs. Paul Thompson, who is no longer with us. Shortly after the 
purchase, Mrs. Cora Putnam and Miss Eve Lyde Patten joined. 
It was in 1926 that a gasoline company wished to buy the site of 
Fort Le Boeuf, but the man who owned the site was persuaded 
to sell instead to the Fort Le Boeuf Chapter, D.A.C., which, in 
order that it might own property, became incorporated. The price 
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was seven hundred dollars. Just how this small group raised the 
money is something of a miracle. Mrs. Charles M. Hatch of Erie 
and Mrs. Carlton Pierce of North East were Chapter Regents 
during this period. 

Mrs. J. D. Sterrett, of Erie, was our fourth Regent, and Mrs. 
A. C. Ensworth of Waterford, our fifth. During this time, the 
Chapter was trying to interest the National Society, D.A.C., in 
their project. In the end the National Society gave them a thousand 
dollars to use in cleaning up and landscaping the site. In 1932 the 
National Society accepted the site as its first national shrine; Mrs. 
Marion Nagle of Erie, who was the Regent at this time, presided 
at the dedication ceremonies. 

Mrs. Lynford Phelps and Mrs. R. P. Barnes both worked very 
hard on this project, as did other Waterford women who joined 
later. Mrs. Phelps is to be specially commended for her many 
years as chairman of landscaping. 

Under Mrs. J. R. Clark of Edinboro, who followed Mrs. Nagle 
in office, a plan was formed to get money from the State for, as 
it was then intended, a “replica of the fort.” Mrs. Fred Coon of 
Waterford, during her term as Regent, worked to get a bill started 
in the State Legislature. While Mrs. John F. Kuhns, of Erie, was 
Regent, Mr. Homer Cook did actually get this bill passed, and the 
State appropriated $20,000 to buy land in Waterford. 

Now began the task of getting the State to use this money. Mrs. 
C. Dean Klahr, all during her term in office, worked to this end. 
The details were finished, and it seemed that land would be bought, 
when the man with whom Mrs. Klahr was working suddenly 
died, and the project had to be started all over again. 

It was while Miriam Kuhns of Erie was Regent that the deed 
was actually signed. She was privileged to be present when the 
Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania personally brought the 
check to Erie and purchased the Judson house for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. A. C. Ensworth was again elected Regent in 1950, in recog- 
nition of her many years of service. In 1953, the chapter elected 
Mrs. Helen Stone Schluraff, who now serves in this office. 

The National and Pennsylvania State Societies, D.A.C., have 
honored Fort Le Boeuf Chapter. Four members have served as 
State Regent: Mrs. Livingston A. Hunter of Tidioute, Mrs. Fred 
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C. Eaton of Warren, Mrs. Burton A. Crane and Mrs. John F. 
Kuhns of Erie. Mrs. Livingston A. Hunter was the second Na- 
tional President, and Mrs. John F. Kuhns now serves as National 
Corresponding Secretary. 

This is what a small group of women all working together can 
do. The result of their work, the National Daughters of American 
Colonists Shrine and the Fort Le Boeuf-Washington Museum, 
stand as a memorial to their efforts. 





DRAWING OF A LEAD SEAL 
recovered at the site of Fort Le Boeuf 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies held its 
47th annual meeting on May 29, 1954. In his opening remarks, 
Judge Charles G. Webb, President of the Federation, pointed 
out that the somewhat inconvenient meeting date on a holiday 
weekend was the result of difficulties in getting hotel accommo- 
dations, but that it was in some respects an appropriate time for 
Pennsylvania’s historical groups to meet—on the eve of Memorial 
Day and on the day following the two hundredth anniversary of 
the Jumonville affair when the first shots were fired in the French 
and Indian War. As a symbol of the bicentennial of the French 
in western Pennsylvania, the meeting room was decorated with a 
large flag of the Province of Quebec, the only flag in current use 
today which bears the Bourbon lilies of the old French monarchy. 
In the morning, Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive Secretary of the Fed- 
eration, presided over a panel discussion of the state’s regional his- 
torical activities. Dr. Richard Norris Williams, 2nd, Director of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, presented the activities of his 
organization as basically those of a great historical manuscripts 
depository and library. C. Stanton Belfour, Director of the Pitts- 
burgh Foundation, and Trustee of The Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, discussed the ways in which interest in 
the history of the Pittsburgh region was being enhanced by the 
activities of The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
the Point Park development, the historical publications of the 
University of Pittsburgh Press under the auspices of the Buhl 
Foundation, and other historical projects of the area. At the 
luncheon session, “The French Invasion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania” was presented by Donald H. Kent, Associate State His- 
torian. In the afternoon, Dr. Stevens led a panel discussion of 
historical society activities, with special emphasis on genealogical 
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inquiries and how the societies could help in and benefit from 
them. Mrs. Aimee Devine Sanders, of the Berks County Histor- 
ical Society, Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, of the Historical and 
Genealogical Society of Indiana County, and Mr. M. Luther Hei- 
sey, of the Lancaster County Historical Society, told of the ex- 
perience of their respective organizations, and of the charges 
made for genealogical research. Mr. Heisey felt that something 
should be done to make the charges uniform among all the so- 
cieties. Mrs. James Wendell moved that a central committee 
should be set up to study this problem and to establish certain 
standards, and this was agreed upon. At the business session 
which followed, all the officers were unanimously re-elected. 


The Adams County Historical Society held a historical tour on 
Tuesday evening, June 1, visiting Great Conewago Church at 
Hunterstown, the Studebaker forge, and Round Hill cemetery. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held a regular meeting 
on June 12 at Camp Shikellamy, the Boy Scout camp. After a 
brief business session, George Snyder and Daniel Hoch gave 
talks on the history of that region. Afterward, the members en- 
joyed a basket picnic. 


During the week of the centennial of the Towanda Fire De- 
partment, beginning June 22, the Bradford County Historical 
Society had a special display on the “great” fires of Towanda’s 
history, arranged by Leo A. Wilt, the Society’s director. A special 
series of articles also appeared in the Towanda Daily Review. 
This society now boasts 1,340 members, and hopes to pass the 
1,400 mark by the end of the summer. 


In commemoration of the sesquicentennial of Cambria County, 
the Cambria County Historical Society has published an attrac- 
tive booklet containing brief histories of the county, its townships 
and boroughs, and its principal industries. The histories of the 
boroughs and townships were based on essays submitted by high 
school students in a contest sponsored by the Society. Special 
articles include “Iron and Steel Industry in Cambria County” by 
Philip J. Hoffmann, “Lumbering in Cambria County” by R. Dud- 
ley Tonkin, “The Kittanning Path” by Henry M. Gooderham, 
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“The Allegheny Portage Railroad” by Dr. Catherine E. Reiser, 
and “The Coal Industry in Cambria County” by Jerome C. White 
and Samuel Law. The Directors of Cambria County Sesquicen- 
tennial, Inc., have provided that the net proceeds of the celebra- 
tion are to be given to the Historical Society. This amount, to- 
gether with the profit from the sale of the booklet, will be placed 
in the Society’s building fund. 


The Chester County Historical Society unveiled a historical 
marker on August 21, 1954, at the birthplace of John Fritz, an 
outstanding figure in the iron and steel industry of the nine- 
teenth century. An attractive booklet, “John Fritz, Pioneer in 
Iron and Steel,’ was published for this occasion. The marker was 
given by the Bethlehem Steel Company. The Society made these 
ceremonies the occasion for an historical pilgrimage, ending with 
a picnic at Faggs Manor Presbyterian Church, where Rev. J. B. 
Edmiston Turner delivered an address. 


The Columbia County Historical Society held a meeting on 
July 21 at Benton. In the afternoon members visited St. Gabriel’s 
Church, north of Benton. Then a dinner was held with the Benton 
Kiwanis and Garden Clubs, followed by a meeting in the Benton 
High School auditorium. The program theme was “New Light 
on the ’Fishing Creek Confederacy.’ ” 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Society of Cumberland 
County joined with the Carlisle Chamber of Commerce and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in sponsoring and arranging a 
series of guided tours to historical spots on July 5. Among the 
places visited were the eighteen covered bridges of the county, 
Molly Pitcher’s grave, the Hessian guardhouse at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, and the Hamilton Library itself. 


The Delaware County Historical Society has been seeking to 
safeguard the historic Morton Mortonson house. It was reported 
in June that necessary details for the transfer of this property to 
Norwood Borough Council have been completed, and that the 
borough will lease the property to the Society. The Eastern 
Chapter held a meeting on June 20 in the Friends’ Historical 
Library, Swarthmore College. Mrs. Edith Verlenden Paschall 
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spoke on the life of Benjamin West. Miss Dorothy Harris, Li- 
brarian, arranged a comprehensive exhibit of material on the 
famous painter and his family. 


The Donegal Society held its 41st annual reunion on June 17 
at Donegal Presbyterian Church, Donegal Springs, Lancaster 
County. The principal addresses were delivered by the Rev. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in U. S. A., whose subject was “The 
Maintenance of American Freedom” ; and by Major General Dan- 
iel B. Strickler, who spoke on “Harnessing America.” 


The Fort Le Boeuf Chapter, Daughters of American Colonists, 
met on August 14 at St. Barnabas Home, near Northeast. Donald 
H. Kent, Associate State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, spoke on the French in western Pennsyl- 
vania. In July the Chapter entertained Erie County members of 
the General Assembly at the Fort Le Boeuf Memorial, the Amos 
Judson House in Waterford, the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission property which this organization is spon- 
soring and aiding. 


The Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association held a historical pil- 
grimage to the oil regions on July 24, visiting Drake Well, Pit- 
hole, Petroleum Center, and the John Brown Farm. The tour was 
made under the leadership of Walter Jack. 


The Historical Society of Frankford held its closing meeting 
on May 11, with a varied and interesting program. Walter Adam- 
son led a discussion of hobbies, exhibiting oil paintings, and dem- 
onstrating pastel drawing. Dr. Walter Benner discussed herbs and 
plants; Herman Blum exhibited English parchment documents 
five to six hundred years old; and Dr. Bernard Davis, director of 
the National Philatelic Museum, exhibited and explained a series 
of primitive Negro sculpture. There were many other interesting 
exhibits, explained by other members of the Society. 


The History Round Table, of Pennsylvania State University, 
became affiliated with the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies at the Federation’s annual meeting on May 29. At the 
Round Table’s meeting on April 27, the program featured poison, 
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Presidents, and politics, with Charles R. Brill presenting a paper 
on “The Hoax of the American Borgias.” On April 30 and May 
1, the members visited Old Economy, the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission property at Ambridge, where Curator 
Lawrence S. Thurman and his staff had arranged a series of tours 
and lectures. At the last regular meeting of the season, held on 
May 11, a film entitled “Conquest” was presented, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Wallace F. Workmaster, president ; 
Albertus Paules, vice-president; and John P. Rodgers, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
made a trip to Fort Ligonier on July 13, in observance of the 
200th anniversary of the French invasion of western Pennsyl- 
vania. The group stopped first at the “Church in the Wilderness,” 
where they were greeted by George Peoples, historian of the Fort 
Ligonier Foundation, who acted as host at both places. The So- 
ciety held its annual banquet in the Presbyterian Church of West 
Lebanon on September 3. Charles Vogel, Jeannette attorney, was 
the speaker, his topic being “Lincoln Country.” 


The Keystonians held a historical tour to Pennsylvania State 
University on June 19. On the way they visited Aaronsburg, Mc- 
Alevy’s Fort, and Greenwood Furnace State Park. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society, on June 20, dedi- 
cated a plaque at the stone house in Paradise which was once 
owned by President James Buchanan, and which was the resi- 
dence of his brother and sister-in-law, Reverend Edward Young 
Buchanan and Eliza Foster Buchanan. The bronze tablet was un- 
veiled by Alexander J. Cassatt, a great-grandson of the Buchanans. 
Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, as Editor of Pennsylvania History and 
Consultant to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, represented statewide historical interests at these ceremonies. 
Dr. Herbert H. Beck read a paper by Mrs. Bertha Cochran Landis 
on the Buchanan family, and Mrs. Fletcher Hodges spoke on their 
connection with the family of Stephen Foster. George L. Heiges, 
president of the Society, presided. 


The 35th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
was held on May 28, at the State Museum in Harrisburg. The 
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program included the rendering of folk songs, ballads, and other 
folk music, and talks on Pennsylvania folklore. Certificates of 
high achievement in Pennsylvania were awarded to John H. Bid- 
dle, of the Huntingdon News, and to Albert M. Rung, Hunting- 
don News columnist. 


During the past year the Presbyterian Historical Society has 
launched a project of setting up a ‘“Who’s Who Among Presby- 
terians.” This roster lists ministers, laymen, and laywomen who 
have been active in the work of the Presbyterian Church and in 
some phase of American life. This list includes both the living 
and the deceased. About 9,000 cards have been assembled record- 
ing the location of biographical sketches and other materials re- 
lating to the individuals listed. The list includes seven Presidents 
of the United States, Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Senators, Congressmen, Governors, Cabinet Members, and other 
leaders in public life. Numerous prominent Pennsylvanians are 
included in the roll. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. has appointed a special committee to plan for the cele- 
bration in 1956 of the 250th anniversary of the organization of 
the First Presbytery which convened in Philadelphia in 1706. 
Much of the celebration will take place in Philadelphia in May 
of 1956 in connection with the annual meeting of the General 
Assembly. The Committee is arranging for the publication of a 
popular history of the Presbyterian Church in this country and 
also for the publication of a definitive history of this religious 
body. No extensive history of the Presbyterian Church has been 
published within the last sixty years. A National Cooperating 
Committee of 250 is being appointed, one of whose responsibilities 
will be the securing of 2,500 new members for the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. 


The Warren County Historical Society drew an overflow crowd 
to its meeting on May 26, when Merle H. Deardorff spoke on 
“Our Local Indians.” The meeting was in charge of Ervine N. 
Branch, president of the Society, and Mrs. Olive Hoff intro- 
duced the speaker. 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held its thir- 
teenth historical tour on July 24, visiting Fort Necessity and 
related sites in commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the battle at Fort Necessity. Mr. Viers W. Adams, Director of 
Summer Sessions, University of Pittsburgh, presided at the 
luncheon meeting in the Summit Hotel, when the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. William B. Hindman on “The Story 
of Fort Necessity.” In the afternoon, the group visited the Jumon- 
ville glen, General Braddock’s grave, Fort Necessity Museum, 
Fort Necessity, and Ohiopyle. In the evening a dinner was held 
at Mountain Lake Hotel, near Oakland, Maryland, with Mr. Jesse 
Walker, President of the Garrett County Historical Society, pre- 
siding. Mr. Felix G. Robinson, Editor of Tableland Trails, spoke 
on “The Story of Meschach the Hunter,” and square dances were 
performed by Joe Blundon and the Allegheny Square Dance Club. 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has published 
an attractive little folder on its purposes and activities, as a means 
of attracting new members. Its quarterly, The Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine, is now in its 37th year. Those inter- 
ested in learning more about this regional historical organization 
should write for a copy of this folder, to The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Historical organizations concerned about the care and main- 
tenance of abandoned country cemeteries may be interested in a 
rather obscure provision of the second-class township law, as 
amended in 1953, which provides that ‘““Whenever any cemetery 
or burial ground, incorporated or unincorporated, is abandoned, 
the court of quarter sessions of the county, upon petition of twen- 
ty-five residents of the township, wherein such cemetery is lo- 
cated, may direct title thereof to be transferred to the township 
and the supervisors to care for such cemetery at a cost of not 
more than one hundred dollars in any one year. The supervisors 
shall expend moneys from the general township fund for such 
purpose. Such cemetery shall remain open to the public under the 
regulation and control of the supervisors.” 
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The Warren County Historical Society learned of this legis- 
lation through State Senator Leroy E. Chapman, legislative mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
and at its suggestion several rural communities have had “work 
bees” to clean up abandoned cemeteries. Among these is the old 
Whitestown cemetery at Garland, which has the graves of a num- 
ber of soldiers of the American Revolution and the War of 1812. 
The Historical Society has copied the inscriptions on almost all 
cemetery stones in Warren County, and these records are being 
typed and indexed by Florence Shawkey, Regent of the General 
Joseph Warren Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 


The Lawrence county commissioners recently provided for the 
repair and strengthening of the covered bridge over Slippery Rock 
Creek at McConnell’s Mills. The understructure of the bridge has 
been replaced. The surrounding area is being developed as a 
place of scenic beauty and historic interest by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Conservacy, a group of men interested in conservation. 


As a contribution to the celebration of the centenary of the in- 
corporation of Latrobe, the Latrobe Bulletin has published a 62- 
page pamphlet, “The Loyalhanna Valley in History,” by Very 
Reverend Felix Fellner, of St. Vincent College. The material was 
originally published in the Bulletin during the centennial year. In 
its separate form, this work should be very useful to teachers and 
students of local history. 


Cambria County observed its sesquicentennial from August 
15 to 21. The program began with religious services on Sunday, 
and continued through the week with parades, sports events, con- 
tests, exhibits, and other features usual to such celebrations. An 
historical pageant, “Homeland of the Alleghenies,” was presented 
every weekday evening. On August 16, Henry M. Gooderham, 
President of the Cambria County Historical Society, led a tour 
to various historic spots in the county, and that evening there was 
a historical parade. On August 17, the Historical Society pre- 
sented awards to the various winners in its essay contest which 
had been conducted in the schools of the county. During the week, 
store windows in Ebensburg and Johnstown featured historical 
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exhibits, with treasures owned by Cambria County residents or 
by the Society, and automobile dealers had displays of antique 
cars. The Cambria County Historical Society took a leading part 
in the celebration. 


Potter County celebrated its sesquicentennial during the week 
of July 18. On Monday, July 19, there was a historical parade in 
Coudersport with floats from all parts of the county, and through- 
out the week store windows featured historic exhibits. 


Claysburg, in Blair County, celebrated its sesquicentennial from 
August 15 to 22. A colorful historical pageant on August 18 was 
the highlight of the week. Mrs. Margaret D. Monaghan, Mrs. 
Alice Downing, Ralph Walter, Marvin Leslie, and James Claar 
were co-chairmen of the pageant, and the narrator was Maurice 


McCullough. 


A historical pageant, “Once the Wilderness,” was a dramatic 
feature of the Somerset Sesquicentennial, on June 29. It was 
written by Richard and Eda Crist, and directed by Mrs. Crist 
and Mrs. Nancy Kerr Teed. 


Clearfield County held its sesquicentennial celebration during 
the week of June 13, with a historical pageant presented nightly, 
concerts by the United States Army Field Band, river raft ex- 
cursions, and parades. 


Trafford, in Allegheny County, marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding by George Westinghouse, during the week of 
August 1. There were parades, exhibits, fairs, and church services 
to commemorate the beginnings of this industrial borough. 


The 34th annual reunion of the Zeller Family Association was 
held on June 20 at ‘““Long’s Grove” near Myerstown. The address 
of the afternoon was given by Rev. P. E. Swope, of the Lebanon 
Evangelical Reformed Church. 


The 53 volumes of Church Directories and List of Preachers 
of the Churches of Christ have been microfilmed by Texas Chris- 
tian University. This film copy, containing historical and statistical 
material on the Churches of Christ and the Disciples of Christ, 
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is available for $55 from A. T. DeGroot, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Cumberland Chamber of Commerce, Cumberland, Mary- 
land, has published an attractive series of booklets on the indus- 
try, recreation, scenery, and history of the area. The historical 
booklet emphasizes George Washington’s associations with Cum- 
berland, once Will’s Creek, and lists places of historic interest 
which may be visited. 


The Pennsylvania Society of Los Angeles, California, held a 
June festival and dance on June 16, featuring two motion pictures 
direct from Pennsylvania—“Pennsylvania Pleasureland” ~ and 
“Sylvan Holiday.” , 


St. Peter’s Church, Brownsville, on May 23, observed the two 
hundredth anniversary of the celebration of the first mass in that 
area, by the chaplain of the French expedition against Fort 
Necessity. St. Peter’s Church, which dates back to 1845, has a 
fine stained glass window depicting this event. 


Recently there came to light a number of copies of the Charter 
of King Charles II of England and William Penn’s Frames of 
Government for Pennsylvania (a 1939 bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Museum) ; and of the Fifth Report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission (1931). In a way, this Commission 
bulletin marked the beginning of its historical research publica- 
tions, for it contains Miss Frances Dorrance’s report on the ses- 
qui-centennial of the Sullivan expedition, with a 47-page bibli- 
ography of manuscript and printed materials. Both bulletins are 
now available on request from the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 


The fifth annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival was held at 
Kutztown from July 2 to 5, opening with an hour-long television 
tour of the festival on the NBC-TV show, “Home.” As usual the 
festival featured arts and crafts, singing, story-telling, food, and 
informative lectures and discussions. 


The two hundredth anniversary of Fort Necessity was cele- 
brated in an imposing two-day program on July 3 and 4, 1954, 
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with the speakers including Governor John S. Fine of Pennsyl- 
vania, General of the Army George C. Marshall, United States 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, Senator Edward Mar- 
tin of Pennsylvania, Senator James G. Beall of Maryland, Con- 
gressman Thomas E. Morgan, National Park Service Director 
Conrad L. Wirth, and representatives of the British, French, 
and Canadian embassies. Dr. William Blake Hindman was master 
of ceremonies. On Saturday, July 3, there was a dinner at the 
White Swan Hotel in Uniontown, with Dr. John W. Oliver as 
toastmaster. Jean C. Harrington, National Park Service ar- 
chaeologist whose findings aided in the restoration of Fort Neces- 
sity, spoke on “The Metamorphosis of Fort Necessity,” and Gilbert 
F. Leduc, authority on the Jumonville affair, also spoke. 


Leo E. Wilt reports from Towanda that the organization plans 
for French Azilum, Inc., are making good progress. The name 
has been registered, and by-laws for the corporation are being 
drawn up. An open air meeting was held on the site of Azilum 
at the end of August, when the speaker was the Hon. Georges 
Roux, Vice Consul of France at New York City. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Papiers Contrecoeur et autres documents concernant le conflit anglo-frangais 
sur POhio de 1745 @ 1756. Edites par Fernand Grenier. [Université 
Laval, Publications des Archives du Séminaire de Quebec, I.] (Quebec, 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 485. $10.00.) 


This volume is a selection of French documents from the Viger-Verreau 
collection of the Archives of the Seminary of Quebec relating to French 
military activities in western Pennsylvania and New York chiefly from 
September, 1752, to August, 1755. The compilation is made up as follows: a 
brief introduction describing the sources used and the editorial principles 
employed; lists of illustrations, of the documents printed, and of symbols 
and abbreviations; a bibliography; the documents; and an analytical index. 
Arranged in chronological order, the documents consist principally of letters 
received by Claude-Pierre Pécaudy de Contrecoeur, the French commander 
on the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers during 1754-1755, from Governor Du- 
quesne, other officials of Canada, and subordinate military officers. Docu- 
ments from the papers of other officers, including Pierre-Paul de la Malgue, 
Sieur de Marin, Jacques le Gardeur, Sieur de Saint-Pierre, and Daniel- 
Hyacinthe-Marie Liénard, Sieur de Beaujeu were also derived from the Viger- 
Verreau collection. Letters comprise the bulk of the volume, but there are 
other types of documents including proceedings of councils with Indians, 
talks to Indians, orders and instructions, a journal of the campaign of Louis 
Coulon de Villiers, the capitulation of Fort Necessity, expense accounts for 
the building of Fort Duquesne, depositions of English deserters, lists of 
militia troops serving on the Ohio, a list of equipment and supplies for Fort 
Duquesne, and a plan of that fort. An advance publication of George Wash- 
ington’s journal of March-June, 1754, in English translation (Donald H. 
Kent, ed., “Contrecoeur’s Copy of Washington’s Journal for 1754,” Penn- 
sylvania History, XIX, Jan., 1952, 1-32) appeared too late for citation by 
Grenier. An anonymous journal of 1745 is published for the first time. 

This compilation has been carefully prepared with full attention to the 
best editorial practices. The documents are reproduced exactly, even to the 
extent of using superior letters and irregularities of capitalization and punc- 
tuation. Imperfections in the manuscripts are indicated in the footnotes, and 
words which appear to be missing from the manuscripts and marginal nota- 
tions thereon are inserted in the text in brackets. Identifications are supplied 
in the notes for persons and places. The citation of other copies of some of 
the documents which are to be found in the archives of France would have 
been worthwhile. Space could have been saved by more compact printing. 
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Dates should have been inserted at the openings of the documents to facili- 
tate finding them from the list provided in the front of the book. Inasmuch 
as the volume is selective rather than comprehensive, the inclusion of a 
calendar of unpublished documents and of others previously printed would 
have been a useful addition. 

This volume constitutes an important contribution to the source materials 
for the history of the French occupation of western Pennsylvania. Few of 
the documents have appeared in print hitherto, and the collections from 
which they have been taken have never been used extensively by historians. 
The mass of new details embodied in the documents will permit the prepara- 
tion of more detailed accounts not only of French military operations but 
also of relations with the Indians and Indian trade. In the military sphere 
the documents provide information on personnel, the transportation of men 
and supplies, and the construction of forts. It is to be hoped that the series 
which this volume inaugurates will have a long life. 


Arlington, Va. Henry P. Beers 


The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753. By Donald H. Kent. 
(Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1954. 
Pp. vi, 91. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $.40.) 


For a number of years the early history of western Pennsylvania has 
engaged the attention of the Historical Commission, and several notable 
publications have been issued. In the course of research, much valuable 
source material has been gathered from many repositories and some dis- 
coveries have been made. One of the latter, the Contrecoeur Papers in the 
Archives du Séminaire de Québec, has provided the principal sources for the 
present study and made possible the throwing of new light on one episode 
of history. 

The French expedition to occupy the upper Ohio Valley was carefully 
planned and carried out by officers in Quebec and Montreal. With limited 
knowledge of the western country, and well realizing the dangers and hard- 
ships involved, they proceeded with deliberation and caution. More was to 
be feared from the natives and the elements than from the relatively in- 
active English of Virginia. Yet it was a military task force led by military 
men. The Marquis Duquesne, royal governor at Quebec, was the man be- 
hind the planning, and a young officer named Boishebert led the exploration 
from Montreal, down to Lake Erie and the portage. This is the first pub- 
lication to make known his key role in the endeavor. Forts Presque Isle, 
Le Boeuf, and Venango were set up, under the leadership of Marin, who 
was to die while on the enterprise. And finally the French forces made 
contact with the well-known expedition of young George Washington. 

Here we have the carefully documented record from the French view- 
point of this “invasion.” American historians, viewing it through English 
eyes, were not clear about details. They relied on the deposition of Stephen 
Coffin, an English captive who was taken along with the French party, 
printed in the New York Colonial Documents, as the best eye-witness ac- 
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count. But Mr. Kent shows that Coftin was in error on several points. He 
did not catch the French names correctly, and he relied on a fallible memory. 
Yet his account of his experience and his impressions is valuable. 

Even if this were not a momentous venture, in view of its great conse- 
quences, the story would be worth the telling. The Contrecoeur Papers sup- 
ply details of travel, supplies, hardships and geographical information of 
great interest. The story possesses all the drama of exploration in a new 
country. Liberal quotation supplies vivid commentary on men and events. 
The author has allowed the documents to tell the story. The result is a 
choice bit of history, far more significant than its unobtrusive pamphlet 
form would imply. The booklet will find ready use in schools and colleges 
and should be regarded as a work of reference. Contemporary maps and well 
selected illustrations add to the interest and understanding. 

Albany, N. Y. Mitton W. HaAmMILTon 


Justice George Shiras, Jr., of Pittsburgh. By George Shiras, 3rd. Edited and 
Completed, 1953, by Winfield Shiras. (Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1953. Pp. xx, 256. $4.50.) 


This is a relatively short biography of one of the controversial figures 
who sat on the Supreme Court bench in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. George Shiras, Jr., of Scotch ancestry, was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on January 26, 1826, and educated at Ohio and Yale universities. 
Upon his graduation from Yale in 1853, he entered Yale Law School but 
very shortly returned to Pittsburgh to study law in the office of Hopewell 
Hepburn, a prominent local attorney and a former presiding judge of the 
Allegheny County District Court. After a year of practicing law with his 
brother, Oliver Perry Shiras, in Dubuque, Iowa, George Shiras, Jr., re- 
turned to Pittsburgh to follow his profession. His competence and integrity 
soon led to his recognition as an outstanding member of the Allegheny 
County bar. His clients included some of the prominent manufacturing and 
industrial concerns, and he numbered among his friends and associates such 
leaders in the iron and steel industry as Thomas N. Carnegie, Henry W. 
Oliver, Benjamin Franklin Jones, and others. In 1892, President Benjamin 
Harrison appointed him Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
Senate confirmed the appointment despite the active opposition of Pennsyl- 
vania Senators Matthew Stanley Quay and James Donald Cameron. Senate 
approval of his appointment can be attributed in a large measure to the 
strong support of his classmates at Yale, many of whom had become impor- 
tant national figures. 

Shiras came to the Supreme Court at a time when decisions involving 
state and national regulation of industry and transportation were arousing 
active hostility to the Court. He participated in the decisions of the Sugar 
Trust case, the Debs case, and the Income Tax case. At a re-hearing of 
the latter case, the Court voted the law unconstitutional by a five to four 
decision, and the belief was general that Shiras had changed his original 
vote. His refusal to defend himself or even to discuss the decision led to 
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bitter and widespread criticism. The author re-examines all of the evidence 
and has strengthened the relatively recent belief that Shiras opposed the tax 
in the first hearing and remained constant in his opposition to it. To Justice 
Shiras, “the real question at issue” was the legality of the Income Tax Act. 
It should be pointed out, too, that there was no valid reason why Shiras 
or any other’ Justice should not change his opinion at the re-hearing. 

George Shiras, 3rd, who began the manuscript, and his nephew, Winfield 
Shiras, who edited and completed the work, have produced a readable book 
that has a great deal of charm. A considerable amount of background mate- 
rial has been introduced in order to provide the proper setting for the 
development of the life and character of Justice Shiras. It is this material 
which contributes to the charm of the book but, unfortunately, it adds 
little to an understanding of the man himself: The chapter on George Shiras, 
Jr., at Yale sparkles with anecdote about mid-nineteenth century college life 
in New Haven, but the reader gains a much better picture of several.of 
Shiras’ distinguished classmates, such as Andrew D. White and George W. 
Smalley. The same may be said of the chapter “Justices and Their Humors,” 
which contains excellent thumb-nail sketches of the Justices who were sitting 
at the time of Shiras’ appointment. The reader feels that he knows them 
much better than he knows Shiras. These are not major defects in the book, 
but they'do give the impression of the paucity of material about the central 
figure. The book has an excellent format, copious footnotes, an extensive 
bibliography, and..a good index. 

Miami, Florida FraANnK B. SESSA 


Penn State Yankee: The Autobiography of. Fred Lewis Pattee. Edited 
by Richard C. Maloney, Louis H. Bell, and William Werner. (State 
College: The Pennsylvania State University, 1953. Pp. 384. $4.75.) 


The whirligig of time brings in its revenges, and the pioneers who had 
to fight for the recognition of the study of American literature as an inde- 
pendent subject have seen their fondest hopes realized and their early op- 
ponents routed. So sweeping has the victory been that the arguments of the 
other side now seem incredible. But sixty years ago, or even fifty, the case 
was different, and no one deserves more credit for the change than the late 
Fred Lewis Pattee. 

Born of Yankee stock on a mountain farm in New Hampshire, Professor 
Pattee had an extraordinarily long and active career that embraced not 
only half a lifetime at the Pennsylvania State University, with which his 
name is permanently associated, but rich experience at the University of 
Illinois, the Breadloaf Writers’ Conferences, and Rollins College, along 
with constant critical activity (his judgments have stood up magnificently) 
and association with contemporary American writers, major and minor. His 
reminiscences, presented in a handsome and well-edited volume, make good 
reading. 

One of the most valuable sections is that dealing with Pattee’s youth in 
the northern hill areas of New England, a region that he rightly says has 
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been ignored by writers inclined to define New England “in terms of Boston 
and Cambridge and Concord and the coast-line cities.” Pattee is the chron- 
icler of the “real” New England that had never heard of transcendentalism 
and knew Emerson but vaguely. And like Mary E. Wilkins, whom he ad- 
mired, he is the chronicler of New England not in the era of high tide nor 
in that of transition, but in “the swift decline and the final wreckage.” 

The style is remarkable for its simplicity, its lucidity, its vigor, its lack 
of ornament. There is a strain of naiveté, there is something of the gar- 
rulity of old age, something of its discursiveness, but one lays down the 
book with the conviction that Professor Pattee’s countless students in “fresh- 
man composition” were indeed fortunate in their teacher. 

Many groups of readers would find this work of absorbing interest— 
students of the New England scene; people in academic life, especially 
teachers of English; alumni of Dartmouth, of which Pattee was a devoted 
son, and of the institutions where he taught; historians of the literature of 
the last seventy-five years. But one has the uncomfortable feeling that the 
book will not get the audience it deserves. So much has happened since 
Professor Pattee retired from teaching, so many elderly people write mem- 
oirs, so far away and unimportant it all seems. But that is too bad, for this 
is a wise and sturdy book. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology AusTIN WRIGHT 


The Allegheny Old Portage Railroad, 1834-1854; Building, Operation and 
Travel. By Mahlon J. Baumgardner and Floyd G. Hoenstine. (Ebens- 
burg, Pa.: Privately printed, 1952. Pp. 90. Illustrated, $2.00.) 


This ninety-page paper-bound booklet, commemorating a visitation by the 
Blair County and Cambria County Chapters of the S. A. R. to the Summit 
Mansion House, on Flag Day, 1952, reveals a compilation and a re-publica- 
tion effected by Historian Baumgardner of the Cambria County Chapter 
and President Hoenstine of the Blair County Chapter rather than any new 
and original research into the history of the subject which its title names. 

Yet it is a most serviceable short volume. For, happily, it devotes forty-eight 
pages of its text to a reprinting of the most thorough-going and authorita- 
tive presentation of the story of the Allegheny Portage Railroad (Old and 
New) to date, and so makes accessible in a convenient form William 
Bender Wilson’s The Evolution, Decadence and Abandonment of the Alle- 
gheny Portage Railroad, as that work appeared in the 1898-1899 Secretary 
of Internal Affairs (Pennsylvania) Report, Part IV, pp. xli-xcvi. More- 
over it re-issues in plates effectually retouched most of the admirable 
sketches of planes, stationary engine houses, and the like, done for Wilson’s 
narrative by the artist George W. Storm. 

So he who runs may read again the story of the proponents of the Portage; 
of the engineers who built and from time to time re-fashioned it; of its me- 
chanical features and remodeling of these; of changes from horse-drawn 
cars to locomotive-engine-drawn trains; of occasional travellers; of sad- 
dening statistics of cost in the field of State of Pennsylvania Public Works. 
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Also he may find considerable interest in the nineteen pages which Messrs. 
Baumgardner and Hoenstine devote to Sherman Day’s notes of 1843 on 
Hollidaysburg and Johnstown and to the June, 1852, register of guests at 
the Summit Mansion House, with travellers blown in, as it were, from 
the four winds of the universe to dine, sup, and sleep at a once famous hos- 
telry. Yet the reader who would like fresh light on the history of the Alle- 
gheny Portage Railroad must apparently wait for some time longer. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Husertis M. CUMMINGS 


My Lincoln Letter. By Marion Wallace Reninger. (Lancaster, Pa.: the 
Author, 1953. Pp. 36. Illustrated. No price listed.) 


This little book is primarily a Lincoln “item,” and a worthy one. It is very 
attractively designed and manufactured, containing six illustrations and a 
facsimile of the letter. 

The letter, the personal possession of the author, is included in both the 
Nicolay and Hay (V:256-7) and the Basler (III :486-7) collected works, 
and so does not add to the sum of Lincoln lore already generally known. 
It was written by Mr. Lincoln on October 11, 1859, to Dr. Edward Wallace 
in response to the latter’s inquiry concerning Lincoln’s views on the tariff 
in the light of his presidential aspirations. 

It has an interest for students of Pennsylvania history since Dr. Wallace 
was a Philadelphian and wrote in behalf of Republican industrial leaders of 
that area. He was a brother of Dr. William Smith Wallace, brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Lincoln and the Lincoln family physician. It was through the latter Dr. 
Wallace that the letter came to Mr. Lincoln, who replied with the letter in 
question. In it, however, he said plainly, “I should prefer, to not now, write 
a public letter upon the subject. I therefore wish this to be considered con- 
fidential—” 

Dr. Edward Wallace was “rather puzzled, because of the request that it 
be ‘considered confidential’” (p. 27). How could he assure his friends of 
the candidate’s views? He solved his problem by writing to his brother, 
requesting him to find out from Mr. Lincoln before the nominating conven- 
tion whether he might use the letter of October 11 even though the writer 
had expressed his desire that his expression should be considered confi- 
dential. On May 12, 1860, Mr. Lincoln, in response to this request, wrote 
him to say: “I really have no objection to these views being publicly known, 
but I do wish to thrust no letter before the public now upon any subject. 
Save me from the appearance of obtrusion, and I do not care who sees this 
or my former letter.” This letter (p. 28) is also in Nicolay and Hay 
(IV :11-12) and in Basler (IV :49). 

Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Northern Rendesvous, Harrisburg during the Civil War. By Janet Mae 
Book. (Harrisburg: The Telegraph Press, 1951. Pp. 138. Illustrated. 
$2.75.) 


This volume, first presented as a Master of Arts’ thesis at Pennsylvania 
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State University, joins a growing list of studies of U. S. cities during the 
Civil War—Washington, Richmond, Philadelphia, and Detroit among others. 
Beginning with a brief description of Harrisburg in 1860, the year of its 
incorporation, the book goes on to describe the role of the city in state and 
national politics; Lincoln’s visit to Harrisburg in February, 1861; the 
concentration and training of troops at nearby Camp Curtin, “the first mili- 
tary camp to be formed ‘north of the Susquehanna River’”; the activities 
and preparations for the defense of Harrisburg caused by a series of in- 
vasion threats; the increased cost of living and other changes resulting from 
the impact:of war upon the everyday life of the citizens. The concluding 
chapter, “Victory and Grief,’ is mainly concerned with the passage of 
Lincoln’s Funeral Train through, Harrisburg, April 20-21, 1865. 

As the capital of the nation’s second largest state, located at the junction 
of important rail, river, and canal facilities, Harrisburg was a highly stra- 
tegic point. Recruits and supplies poured in from all parts of the North, and 
the city’s rolling mills, machine shops, and car factories were kept busy 
producing equipment essential to the war effort. The women of the city 
allotted a great deal of their time to the preparation of food for the soldiers, 
and at one time it was. hinted in Washington that if threats of invasion be- 
came too great, the officials of the nation would move their abodes to Har- 
risburg until the danger had passed. Nevertheless, there was agitation, early 
in 1864, for the removal of the Capitol from Harrisburg to Philadelphia. 
Only after the city had agreed to appropriate $20,000 to secure a better 
residence for the Governor was the bill for the removal of the Capitol dis- 
missed in the House. 

Within the limits of a relatively short narrative, the author, a Harris- 
burg public school teacher, has compiled a useful account of her subject. 
From Harrisburg newspapers, government documents, manuscripts, and 
other sources she has gathered the material for a story that was well worth 
telling. Only a few errors were noted. The name of Teedyuscung, King of 
the Delawares, is incorrectly spelled (p. 22). The Battle of Antietam did 
not begin on September 16, 1862 (p. 76). The page caption for p. 137 should 
be “Bibliography” not “Biography.” And there is no real evidence to sup- 
port the sweeping statement (p. 104) that “no other executive ever was as 
close to the people as he [Governor Andrew G. Curtin] was.” 

Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 


Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917. By Arthur S. Link. 
[Henry Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris, eds., The New Amer- 
ican Nation Series.| (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xvii, 
331. $5.00.) 


Arthur Link’s Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 is a 
significant contribution to recent reinterpretations of the Progressive Move- 
ment. It supplements Mowry’s Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive 
Movement, the La Follettes’ biography, Robert M. La Follette, Goldman’s 
Rendezvous With Destiny, and Commager’s The American Mind. Professor 
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Link’s analysis differs somewhat significantly from these works in that 
foreign affairs dominate in his discussion of the era. Domestic aspects of 
Progressivism—which are usually stressed—are covered in only four of the 
ten chapters. 

In the initial three chapters, Wilson’s 1912 New Freedom is placed in 
context by first discussing Republican progressivism and the intra-party 
schism which evolved during the Taft Administration. Pennsylvania’s Gifford 
Pinchot looms large as a party in the Pinchot-Ballinger affair, the apex 
of Republican insurgency, and as being instrumental in establishing Roose- 
velt’s leadership of the insurgent group. Once committed to insurgency, to 
counteract Taft’s conservatism, Roosevelt is viewed as proposing a new 
nationalism, a dynamic democracy, that would recognize the inevitability 
of concentration in industry and bring the great corporations under com- 
plete federal control. 

Mr. Link next discusses Democracy’s counterpart to the New Nationalism, 
the New Freedom. Here, Brandeis’s influence is seen, leading Wilson “to 
believe that the most vital question confronting the American people was 
[not New Nationalism’s control of capital, but positive governmental] 
preservation of economic freedom in the United States” (p. 20). 

Interestingly enough, the New Freedom manifested after Democratic 
victory in 1912 is pictured as not the progressive fight for social. justice 
that had been implied, in glowing terms, during the campaign. Contrariwise 
the author sees Wilson as a conservative in his relationship to rural credits, 
the Federal Reserve Act, a federal child labor law; restriction of immigra- 
tion, women’s suffrage, the segregation of Negroes in federal employment, 
the Sherman Act, and the Federal Trade Commission. “He had done these 
things,” concludes Professor Link, “with a minimum of concession to ad- 
vanced progressive concepts. ... To try to portray such a man as an ardent 
social reformer is to defy the plain record” (p. 80). The work also reveals 
the disappointed reaction of sectional Democratic progressives to Wilson's 
conservative behavior. 

The period of Wilsonian reform. is considered as really being activated in 
1916, and then for purposes of political expediency. “[He then] became,” 
notes the author, “a new political creature, [and initiated] . . . the most 
sweeping and significant progressive legislation in the history of the country 
up to that time” (pp. 224-25). Before discussing this latter conversion in a 
concluding chapter, Professor Link turns to foreign affairs. 

More than the remaining half of the work is devoted to foreign policy 
as related to Caribbean diplomacy and the European war. About the former, 
particular emphasis is given to Wilson’s tortuous quelling of Latin rebellions. 
Our relations with Mexico emerge as significant in the discussion, the author 
deducing that Wilson embittered Mexican-American relations for years to 
come. Even so, it is conjectured that the Mexican people may some day 
remember Wilson as one who stood off European, and: some American, 
forces that sought to undo the Revolution. 

The strengths of this biographical work are obvious. Detailed documenta- 
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tion and revealing interpretations confirm Professor Link’s position as a Wil- 
son scholar. The work is also contributory as a concise synthesis of source 
material on the Wilson era. Indeed, the rather extensive annotated bibliog- 
raphy is a_ significant historiographical aid. Also, the author’s astute 
analysis of Wilson’s administration leaders deserves special note. Manifest 
weaknesses of the book are its brevity in parts, a seeming over-emphasis 
on foreign affairs; and a heavy reliance on secondary sources in his dis- 
cussion of New Nationalism. As a whole, however, scholars will be delighted 
with Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era. 

State Teacher's College, Cortland, New York Martin L. Fausoip 


Fort Necessity. By Frederick Tilberg. [National Park Service Historical 
Handbook Series No. 19.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1954. Pp. 44. Maps, illustrations and photographs. $.25.) 


In this bicentennial year of Washington’s activities at Fort Necessity, 
Frederick Tilberg, Historian for the National Park Service, has published 
a short handbook, Fort Necessity, which might well have been called 
Fort Necessity and its Historic Vicinity. In a short capsule form, the author 
has indicated the background for Washington’s expedition of 1754, the 
necessity for building the fort, the incidents of the engagement, and the re- 
cent discovery of the original area and contour of the fort. The use of maps 
of the area, reproductions of the French and English military leaders, and 
photographs of present day sites and restorations make the past more inti- 
mate and vivid to the pilgrim who visits the area. 

The inclusion of the Braddock campaign of 1755 and its historic sites and 
markers enriches the work and enables the visitor to complete his knowledge 
of the region in one pilgrimage. Again, the use of photographs and the 
guides to sites and markers are invaluable to the person interested in this 
almost hallowed region. 

There is little new information for the scholar in American history in the 
handbook. The author, however, intended his work as a stimulant for the 
layman. The simplicity of statement, the accuracy of the work, and the for- 
tunate selections of illustrative material make this handbook ideal for its 
purpose. 

University of Pittsburgh RussELL J. FERGUSON 


The Story of Hershey, the Chocolate Town. By Joseph Richard Snavely. 
(Hershey, Pa.: Privately printed, 1953. Pp. 63. No price listed.) 


This attractive booklet, copiously illustrated, was type-set and page-ar- 
ranged by the author, who has been in the employ of the Hershey Chocolate 
Company as superintendent of printing for more than forty years. Written to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Hershey 
Company, the booklet describes in interesting fashion the early life of Milton 
S. Hershey, the growth of his industrial enterprise and his many philan- 
thropies, and the beginnings of a new Hershey regime following the death 
of the founder in 1945. 
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Susquehanna University Studies, Vol. V, No. 2. Edited by Arthur Henry 
Wilson e¢ al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, May, 
1954. Pp. 89-132.) 


This number of the Susquehanna University Studies contains four articles: 
“Susquehanna’s Aims,” by Russell Wieder Gilbert ; ““An Experiment in Case 
Method Teaching at Susquehanna University,” by Thomas F. Armstrong, 
Jr.; “In Defense of Contemporary American Music,” by John Robert Leach; 
and “Marxism and the Soviet Concept of Civilizations,’ by Waldemar 
Zagars. 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, Bul- 
letin, XXIII, Nos. 3-4, pp. 89-130. 


This double number of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist contains the fol- 
lowing articles: “Micmac Pipes, Vase-shaped Pipes, and Calumets,” by John 
Witthoft, Harry Schoff, and Charles F. Wray; “Notes on the Orient Focus 
of Eastern Long Island, New York,” by Roy Latham; “Indian Highways 
of Pennsylvania,” by Paul A. W. Wallace; and “Looking for Artifacts— 
Part 2,” by Vincent R. Mrozoski. 
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